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The Alaskan Churchman 


Published Quarterly at the Red Dragon, 
Cordova, in the Interests of the Church’s 
Work in Alaska. 


REV. EUSTACE P. ZIEGLER, 
Mditor and Manager. 

FRANK H. FOSTER, 
Associate Editor. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per Year. 
Entered as second-class matter, Jan- 
uary 6, 1922, at the postoffice at Cor- 
dova, Alaska, under the Act of Congress 

Of March? 3, 1879. 

To the best of our knowledge the state- 
ments set forth in this paper are true 
to fact in every particular. 

In using printed blanks be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. 
This will avoid mistakes and delay. 

In sending change of address he sure 
to give the old as well as the new ad- 
dress. Make checks and money orders 
payable to The Alaskan Churchman. 


JANUARY, 1922 


With the present issue of the Alas- 
kan Churchman, comes the announce- 
ment of a change in editorial manage- 
ment and place of publication. The 
Venerable Frederick Drane who for- 
merly conducted the Churchman at Ne- 
nana, has departed from Alaska to 
spend his furlough in the states. The 
new staff has undertaken to take over 
the Churchman. We are going to try 
to live up to the high standard set by 
Archdeacon Drane and to improve on 
his work if possible. Owing to the 
better facilities for putting out the 
magazine at Cordova we should make 
the Churchman the best organ of its 
kind ever published in Alaska and this 
will be our aim. But the betterment of 
this magazine does not rest with us 
alone. We must have more subscrib- 
ers. The Alaskan Churchman has 
never been intended as a money mak- 
ing periodical. In fact it has been is- 
sued at the actual cost of printing and 
mailing. The work has been done for 
the love of the cause. In some in- 
stances it has been necessary to dip 


into the, private pocket book to pay 
ihe bills. Therefore, we ask your co- 
operation. With this issue is enclosed 
a subscription blank. The magazine 
is only a dollar a year. It should be 
your privilege as well as your duty 
to get as many additional subscrip- 
tions as possible, and incidentally, do 
not forget to send in your own re- 
newal., 


— ~ = 


The winds of Alaska have blown 
the Alaskan Churchman from the 
Yukon and Tanana to the, coast at Cor- 
dova, Alaska. “It is an ill wind that 
blows nobody any good.” The Copper 
River winds sometimes blow 100 miles 
per hour. Let ’em blow. We are de- 
lighted. It is an heroic little journal 
over twelve years of age, heretofore 
the “Farthest North” magazine pub- 
lished in North America. Our aim is 
to make it the best of its kind not only 
in North America, but in the world. 
Our next issue will be of twice the 
number of pages and in place of the 
half tone illustrations we will so far as 
possible substitute zinc etchings ex- 
ecuted in our own scriptorium by our 
own artists. We are not cutting down 
our heretofore attractiveness in size or 
quality nor raising the rates of sub- 
scription. We have every facility for 
improvement which the “Interior” 
lacked. So look for something good 
for it’s coming regularly. 

You will notice elsewhere in this 
issue an advertisement of the Alas- 
kan Churchman Scriptorium. We shall 
endeavor to put out work of the kind 
advertised to warrant the patronage 
of the church at large. The proceeds 
of this branch of the Alaska Mission’s 
work will go toward Bishop Rowe’s 
work in this missionary jurisdiction. 

We will appreciate comment, criti- 
cizm, co-operation and patronage. Give 
it to us. 
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With pride and pleasure we present 
to the church two new archdeacons 
for the Missionary Jurisdiction of 
Alaska. The Venerable Frederick 
Drane and the Venerable Thomas Jen- 
kins. 

The editor has had the pleasure of 
meeting personally but once Arch- 
deacon Drane, who was at the time 
about to graduate from the General 
Theological Seminary, New York. Mr. 
Drane had even then been looking for- 
ward for some years to working in the 
difficult places. He has done it. His 
record for the past six years cannot 
“be beat.” It has been six years of 
unremitting toil and sacrifice for the 
work of the Master. Mushing dogs, 
paddling canoes, running rapids and 
traveling long hard trails. His work 
makes the work on the coast look like 
play and puts us to shame. We con- 
gratulate you Archdeacon Drane, you 
are a valiant gentleman and in taking 
up what was a small part of your work 
have a pride in succession. 

In welcoming Archdeacon Jenkins 
We are greeting an old friend—one 
who put in five years of service on 
the coast years ago. The editor has 
traveled with him for days at a time. 
Although circumstances prevent Arch- 
deacon Jenkins from coming to us at 
present, as Oregon cannot spare him, 
we are looking forward to his per- 
manent residence here and have rea- 
son to expect a pace which will be 
hard to keep up with, for he sets a 
fast one. 

We are presenting articles from 
both of our Archdeacons in this issue 
and wish to assure them that they 
both have our heartiest endorsement 
and best wishes. 


The question ‘What is the Mat- 
ter; With Alaska?” has been widely 
discussed. That there is something 
radically wrong with the Territory 
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is evident. A glance at the cen- 
sus returns of 1920 as compared with 
those of 1910 will show that the 
population of Alaska (white) has 
fallen off twenty per cent and more, 
and that there are now less than 
thirty thousand white inhabitants of 
the entire Territory, a Territory ex- 
tending from east to west a distance 
equal to the distance from ‘Galves- 
ton, Texas, to San Diago, Califor- 
nia and of an area five times that 
of the state of California. When we 
consider that all the white people 
of the Territory might be placed in 
San Francisco’s Chinatown without 
equalling the number of Chinese 
there, one can get a better idea of 
the scanty population of Alaska. <A 
condition such as this is unprec- 
edented in the history of the 
United States. Heretofore the open- 
ing of a new Territory has been fol- 
lowed by a steady growth. First the 
pioneers and then‘the opening of the 
natural resources by capital. But in 
Alaska at the present rate of de- 
crease the country will pass’ back 
into the hands of the fifteen or twen- 
ty thousand Indians within its bor- 
ders in less than -thirty years. Those 
seeking the reason for this condition 
have ascribed it to various things, 
some to the war, some to business 
conditions. But the Alaskan knows 
what is the matter. Knows what 
should be done to remedy it. But his 
voice is a very small one. His repre- 
sentative in Congress has no vote. 
He is about as important in Con- 
gress aS a member of the committee 
on Accoustics and Ventilation. His 
newspapers seldom reach the states 
and when they do, are filed in the 
waste paper. basket. 


In the hope that the readers of 
the Alaskan Churchman may include 
some who are interested in the wel- 
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fare of this, one of the richest and 
yet the most backward of all Uncle 


Sam’s possessions, we are going to 


outline our position from the stand- 
point of the sourdough Alaskan. 

In the first place, Alaska is some- 
what in the position of the American 


Colonies at the time of the Revolu- 


tion. We are ruled from Washing- 


ton by bureaus and federal appoin- 
tees. Thirty-eight different bureaus, 
many of them conflicting and inter- 
locking in jurisdiction, appeal to 
each new Congress for money to 
carry out each its own scheme of ac- 
tivity in Alaska. Each of these bur- 
eaus is top heavy with departmental 
clerks and officials at Washington 
and very light on the Alaska end. 
It is customary to appoint friends of 
those favored for political reasons to 
these bureau positions. The civil 
government of the country is in the 
hands of the judges and United 
States Marshals, all of whom are 
appointed from Washington. Local 
government is taken care of by Unit- 
ed States Commissioners and Depu- 
ty Marshals who are appointed by the 
Judges and Marshals. The Vox 
Pupuli is sounded as the p in ptarm- 
igan. To be sure, we have a Terri- 
torial Legislature consisting of six- 
teen representatives and eight Sen- 
ators but the Organic Act carefully 
limits powers to taxation for school 
purposes and a few minor activities 
and permits it to meet for two 
months once in each two _ years, 
which is more than ample for the 
transaction of such limited business 
as is allowed by Congress. The Gov- 
ernor of Alaska is appointed from 
Washington for political reasons only. 
The foregoing paragraph shows that 
the machinery of government is 


in the hands of the Washington poli- 
ticians. 

The greatest handicap under which 
Alaska labors, however, is the tie- 
ing up of her natural resources, the 
result of agitation started by a class 
of men known as conservationists of 
Whom Gifford Pinchot was the chief 
apostle. Through this azitation 
started during Mr. Roosevelt’s term 
as President, Mr. Ballinzer, 
Secretary of the Interier, was 
to resign. 


then 
forced 
It was claimed tkat cer- 
tain large interests were attempting 
to gain a monopoly of the coal, oil, 
and mining resources of the Territory. 
As a result all the coal lands, poten- 
tial oil fields and the forests of the 
costal region were ‘withdrawn from 
entry and placed in reserves. ‘The 
forests are still in the reserve but 
inasmuch as the timber of Alaska 
is not suitable for building purposes 
except as framing timbers, this with- 
drawal has not retarded develop- 
ment to any extent.. 

An attempt to loosen the grip on 
the coal lands was made in 1913 when 
the law was enacted permitting the 
leasing of limited areas under gov- 
ernment supervision and at a stip- 
ulated royalty per ton. That capital 
does net care for this proposition may 
be readily seen from the fact that 
more than eight years have passed 
since the passage of this act and 
Alaska is still dependent for its 
coal supply on British Columbia coal 
selling to the consumer at eighteen 
to twenty one dollars per ton. The 
oil lands were opened to leasing by 


the Act of February 25, 1920. Un- 
der the provisions of the Act, any 
ownership or interest in any con- 


siderable tract of ground is guarded 
against. It costs money and lots of 
it to develop a coal mine or an oil 
field. The building of pipe lines, 
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refineries, railroads and docks will 


not be undertaken without a reason- 
able expectancy of a reward com- 
mensurate with the risk and expendi- 
ture involved. About eight hundred 
have 
the Department of 


Over a year and a half 


permits to prospect oil lands 
been issued by 
the Interior. 
has elapsed since the passage of the 
Cil Leasing Bill and up to date there 


is not a singie drill hole started to 


prospect for oil. 1e0logists of high 
reputation have examined the oil 
ground and have reported favorably 


And yet, when it 
development, the answer 
is the same in all cases, “Your . oil 
seepages show the existance of the 
highest gerade oil we have ever 
seen. The geologic formation is fav- 
orable but you are a long way from 
a market and your country is dif- 


ficult and costly of access. The gov- 
> 


‘Oboly Noohkedolovope, wht 
comes to 


ernment gives you no title and 
we do not think the proposition a 
good one.” 

To ~ sum. up. The trouble with 
Alaska is too much long distance 
government and a mistaken idea 


people of the 
as to conser- 


on the part of the 
United States proper 
Congress would allow AI- 
aska a. full of territorial gov- 
ernment and would restore the min- 
ing laws of 1870 through which the 
west developed, the people of 
Alaska could and. would properly 
govern themselves and capital would 
flow freely into the country. If it is 
desired to withhold a part of the na- 


VatloOne LE 
form 


Was 


tural resources for the benefit of 
future generations, let the govern- 


ment reserve a fourth or even a half. 


of the oil and coal lands but as to 
that which is thown open, let the 
entry be unrestricted. 


Furlough Time Via the U. S. Alaskan R. R. 


BY HES ViE Ne eb DRANE 


Furlough time had arrived for Miss 
Blacknall, Misses Myrtle and Fern 
Rose had also finished the time that 
they had agreed to stay in the Mission 
Service. My own. furlough was a 
year overdue and I, too, was ready to 
leave. 

So the question was long faced as 
to the way we should travel from 
Nenana to the outside. There were 
three routes to offer themselves to us 
furlough seekers.’ First of all there 
was the steamer route, taking one 
down the Tanana two hundred miles 
then up the Yukon river six hundred 
and thirty miles to Dawson, whence 
one transfers to another steamer for 
Whitehorse, another three or four hun- 


dred miles. At Whitehorse comes the 
White Pass and Yukon Railroad to 
Skagway and then the ship to Seattle. 
This is the usual route one takes in 
coming to the Interior of Alaska and 
the one which all three of us took in 
“coming in.” This route allows one 
to take a full share of baggage and 
to travel in ease on the comfortable 
and well appointed steamers. Yet this 
way is slow and the ladies had trav- 


eled it before. Then there is the 
auto route, over the Valdez trail or 


Richardson Highway, which takes one 
to Chitina three hundred and thirteen 
miles whence one takes the Copper 
River and Northwestern R. R. into 
Cordova, where the ship is taken for 


Seattle. Depending on when the ship 
is boarded this auto route is by all 
odds the quickest way to the states. 
The trail is sometimes good and many 
thousand dollars are annually spent 
in improving this road and Keeping it 
in shape. There is a well establisned 
auto service with at least one stage 


from Fairbanks out each week. Or- 


dinarily the trip will be made in three 
or four days. 

The disadvantage of this route is 
that one is allowed only forty pounds 
of baggage and the expense of the 
trip is as great as the steamer route. 
However, the scenery through the 
Alaskan range is spoken of as _ in- 
describably beautiful. The Copper 
River & Northwestern Railroad carries 
one past the famous Miles and Childs 
glaciers, which are very remarkable 
sights. 

These two routes are the established 
ones, each as we have, seen offering 
regular and reliable service—the river 
steamers connecting with the White 
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Pass Railway to Skagway on the 
coast, and the auto line over the Rich- 
ardson Highway, connecting with the 
Copper River and Northwestern Rail- 
way, with its sea port, Cordova. How- 
ever, there is in addition to these, 
the route via the new Government 


Railway now under construction. From 
Nenana one may take a train to Healy, 


some 56 miles south, a few miles be- 
yond which point is the limit of the 
rails so far laid in the interior. From 
Healy, one then faces the walk of some 
seventy-four miles to Hurricane 
Gulch, the end of steel laid from the 
coast. Here the train is boarded, and 
one rides in to Anchorage, 171 miles 
distant. The ship for Seattle may be 
boarded at this port or else one may 
ride over the remaining 114 miles to 
Seward, the final salt water terminus 
of the railroad. 

Now over this Government Railroad 
route, one may travel to the coast 
and then to Seattle, with a saving of 
over $50.00. As the Rose sisters were 
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paying their own expenses home, na- 
turally the route that promised to be 
least expensive, had its particular at- 
tractiveness. Then as our missionar- 
ies lead, as a rule, such active lives, 
and spend as much time as possible 
out of doors, the seventy-four mile 


In their 
veins was enough of the western push 


hike did appeal to them. 
to belittle such a distance. Even this 
summer several teachers of the Fair- 
banks High School had ‘‘mushed’” out. 
Just a week before our ladies started 
the wife of the townsite manager of 
Nenana with her two sons. had 
“mushed between — steel.” Leaving 
with the mission party was a lady 
from New York traveling with her 
daughter who also assayed to reach 
the coast via the Government Rail- 


road route. There was nothing dar- 
ing about the trip. Miss Blacknall at 
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first adverse to attempting a march 
so many times farther than she had 
ever walked, was inclned to take one 
of the regular tourist or established 


routes. However she, was won Over. 
The date for the start was fixed for 
a week after. 


A few night before the missionaries 
were, to leave, a dance was given in 
their honor by the people of Nenana. 
It was.a very nice affair and showed 
the friendly relations existing  be- 
tween our missionaries and_ the 
town‘s people. 

On Monday, August 1, garbed in 
khaki middies and skirts and _ shod 
with hiking shoes the ladies set out. 
At Healy they stopped for a day or 
so for a visit with a friend. This pro- 
vided the opportunity for getting into 
condition by taking hikes over the 
hills, and, along the grade, While at 
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Nenana there was no time for walks, 
so many things demanded attention 
before leaving. 

The first day of the trip out from 
Healy the distance of eleven 


was covered. This carried the mis- 


sionaries to the second road house on 


the way. Fourteen miles was walked 
the next day. This brought them to 
one of the camps of a resident engi- 
neer, in the road building. There was 
a regular guest cabin for ladies, and 
travelers were allowed to pay for 
meals. 

In this camp were several friends 
of our ladies, who prevailed on them 
to stay over a day and rest. The 
camp was located in a beautiful spot, 
and besides the scenery, there was 
good fishing. So the gir’s made a holi- 
day of it, and enjoyed themselves fish- 
ing and blueberrying. 

The next day, horses were furnished 
by two of the men connected with 
the construction, and by taking turns 
an easy affair was made of the jour- 
ney to the next camp. Here also was 
a guest cabin, excellent meals, and 
friends of former acquaintance. Sun- 
diy was the next day. “Now, you girls 
are missionaries, and you know it is 
not right for you to travel on Sunday. 
You must stay over with us here, and 
so it went, Instead of being a hard 


miles 


grind, this seventy-four miles on foot 
became a regular holiday picnic. And 
besides there happened to be empty 
wagons, returning to the south, hav- 
ing hauled out supplies to the camps 
near the Pass. The only walking that 
they were allowed to do was that of 
the first two days out from the north- 
ern end of steel. The weather was 
favorable and the reddish rocked 
mountains that hem in the upper Ne- 
nana canyon stood out impressively 
going into the Broad Pass, where the 
mountains receed away from the rail- 
road right of way, it happened that the 
weather became cloudy and so there 
was not much to see. 

Throughout the trip the ladies wore 
walking skirts, with high shoes. It 
seems that the feminine craze for 
trousers has infected Alaska, yet it 
had not reached our missionaries. The 


men at the camps visited expressed 
their satisfaction at seeing skirts in- 
stead of the unbecoming trouseis. Men 


get enough of trousers in Alaska. 
Sometimes only trousers for months at 
a time. Then it is so disappointing 
to have the only ladies who pass to 
be dressed in men’s garb. At the 
dances what fun is there to dance 
with trousers? Man after man ex- 
pressed his delight at seeing that all 
respectable women had not discarded 
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the skirt for the trail. For my part, 


I am sure the welcome accorded our 
ladies was quite a bit increased by the 
fact that they wore skirts. 

When Hurricane Gulch was reached, 
the party found that their suit cases 
sent over the week before, had gafe- 


ly arrived. This /enabled them to 
change out of the dusty khaki clothes 
into something more dressy. At Hur- 
ricane Gulch was being completed the 
remarkable arched bridge some three 
hundred feet above the Jevel of the 
rushing water beneath. With the 
bridge workers and the many men en- 
gaged in construction from this end 
of the road, there aggregated quite 
a population. Here were moving pic- 
tures again. The picture machine, 
however, failed to work, so to do some- 
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thing for the several jladies then in 
camp, a dance was arranged. <A Gan 
vas was stretched on the floor of one 
of the mess halls, baking soda séat- 
tered about, then the floor was ready: 
The dance was very nice, so all agreed. 

Crossing over the gulch, one boards 
the Government train for Anchorage. 
The cars were very nice, but the time 
was very slow. After thirty-eight miles 
are covered, the train stops at Dead 
Horse, and everyone camps for the 
night. The next morning at 7:45 the 
trip is resumed. All along the way 
from Hurricane Gulch in to Anchor- 
age the scenery is reminiscent of west- 
ern North Carolina. The hills are 
wooded, and there is the utmost pro- 
fusion of green. There was a stop 
for lunch, along the way. In the mid- 
afternoon Anchorage was reached. 

We were met by our priest-in-charge, 
Rev. E. W. Hughes. He saw us com- 
fortably located in a well-appointed 
modern hotel, and later had us at the 
house. The ladies made friends and 
were favored with their hospitality. 
And so the time passed until the 
steamer Alameda arrived to take us 
away from Alaska to the great out- 
side and the region of the great iron 
trails, which at ease and luxury would 
Wind up the journey home. 


Vite: ELOrse: say abe 
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Splendid @ppcrnine Ahead 


BY REV. BoWsGAlToHeEr 


“This mission constitutes an ideal 
field for your endeavor. There are 
splendid Opportunities ahead for you. 
God bless you in the work.” 


With these words of encouragement 
and inspiration Bishop Stringer of the 
Canadian Yukon bade me, farewell and 
ran across the steamer’s gangplank 
just as the steam winch was _ begin- 
ning to draw it aboard. He, with Mrs. 
Stringer and several recruits for the 
work, were steaming to Fort Yukon 
in order to journey up the Porcupine 
River to Rampart House. 

This was on a hot day in June near 
the end of the school term. For four 
months the work had been especially 
arduous and _  nerve-trying. I was 
feelnig “all frazzled out,j’ and my 
Spirits were rather inclined to droop 


like my young potato plants that had 
been nipped by the frost a few nights 
previous. . But the famous Bishop’s 


cheery words brought back the “pep.” 


I felt like a man again. “Splendid op- 
portunities ahead.” ’Twas better than 
a check for a thousand. In Harry Lau- 
der’s parlance, “Ye can na beat it.” 


“Splendid opportunities ahead.” 
This is the prospect at Eagle. The 
work has a future—a good one. Pro- 
hibition has placed the work among 
the natives on a more solid founda- 
tion. There is no doubt that “hooch” 
was demoralizing the good effects of 
Christian teaching. Herein has the 
Lord’s path been made straight. 


There, is another great enemy left, 
which to refined tastes it would seem 
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Rey. Gaither 


Be We. 


better not to discuss. But it would be 
wrong to convey a false impression in 
writing of the work, for it is not all 
encouraging. Every phase of it is 
not bright. 


The squaw man is today the chief 
hindrance to a more effectual develop- 
ment of the work among the natives. 
This does not refer to the conscien- 
tious and manly fellows who have 
married Indian women, and who are 
giving their children a home and an 
education. One can entertain nothing 
less than a wholesome respect for 
these men. The type referred to as 
a hindrance is a vicious sort, stealthy, 
underhanded and sly. He completely 
dominates his victims. Their mouths 
are shut. His control apparently ex- 
tends to all who seem to “know any- 
thing.” Gathering testimony against 
him is like sipping consomme with a 


in view of the slow and 
trying progress. This fellow is 
the home-breaker. He is the 
chief agent for demoralization 
of the natives today. His is a 
subtle, evil influence, and deep- 
ly rooted. But it must go. 

It seems that every work 
must have some handicap. This 
is ours at Eagle. Though we un- 
derstand the situation it is 
not to be feared that such men 


fork, 


can wreck the work of the 
church. God is eternal. He 
can afford to be slow. The 


worker can be glad that he has 
a man’s-size fight on his hands, 
and that a fight of the most 
righteous cause against the 
most wrong. 

What are the opportunities 
ahead in the native work at 
Eagle? Many, but above all 
others this one. 


Twenty-five Indian children — 
healthy, robust, free of disease. Look 
at those keen, black eyes. Eyes that 


possess a range of vision greater than 
the eyes of their white brothers, and 
have a marvelous knack of taking in 
every detail; and quick, yes. “Quick 
as lightning.” Get those cheery, smil- 
ing greetings? Nothing bashful about 
those youngsters! They are running 
to meet our sled as our dog team of 
four mush along the outskirts of the 
village. “Hello Scotty,” is chorused to 
the leading dog, who is a great favor- 
ite with the children; then as they 
race toward the sled, “Good morny, 
Keehee,” “Good morny, Mrs. Keehee,” 
and some half-dozen or so pile onto 
the sled, breaking into the familiar 
strain, “Good morning Mr. Zip, Zip 
Zip.” 

This is the spirit of these sturdy, 
dark-skinned, rosy-cheeked youngsters. 
Vigorous, whole-souled and happy, that 
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lend themselves readily to learning. 
Their minds are keen and receptive, 
but the attention easily wanders for 
theirs is an extremely nervous tem- 
perament. Teaching therefore, neces- 
sitates repetition. It is drill, drill, 
drill until the object has been thor- 
oughly drilled in that it can be actual- 
ly called out and sent back at will 
by the pupil. Their memories are 
surpassingly good, so hard 
not lost on them. 


work is 


The day’s work begins with “warm- 
ing up exercises,” the boys perform- 
ing well all the exercises prescribed 
‘in army calisthenics in the standing, 
bending, squatting, sitting, and lean- 
ing postures. This is followed by 
Singing. They sing well. They love 
to sing—all the, natives do. Do the 
boys sing too loud, you say, this morn- 
ing? That is exactly right. Get all 
you can out of them at the start for 
their surplus energy must be let out 
before they can settle down well to 
class work. Their voices will sound 
softly and sweetly in the closing ex- 
ercises in the afternoon. Recess 
comes, and their pent-up spirits find 
relief in headlong activities on the 
play-ground. Lunch hour comes, and 
the usual group of callers follow, some 
as dispensary patients and others to 
borrow tools to build a toboggan or a 
boat and others to discuss matters of 
varied import, ranging in order from 
cabbages to kings—as regards life in 
the village. Then there may be, a sick 
person to visit and minister to, after 
which we are free to proceed with 
school. Finally the closing hymn 
“Jesus, Tender Shepherd,” is offered 
like the sweetest prayer, and the day 
is done—for the, children. 


There are approximately seventy- 
five native residents in this village. 
They are of a good type and are in 
the main industrious — being good 


, 


“rustlers,” but we have a few 
tions to this rule. 


excep- 
The men are hunt- 


ers, fishers, and trappers, and a few 
of them work in summer as deckhands 
Yukon river steamers. 


on the Hagle 


is in a country wherein there is no 
lack of game, moose, caribou and bear 
abounding, and mountain sheep being 
found in goodly numbers. Most of 
the women do very good beadwork 
and the skill and good taste of several 
have made, for these people an en- 
viable reputation in their craft. 


The people with some oversight are 
capable of self-government. A village 
council of seven members has been 
recently elected and organized and a 
constitution is being framed. Tue 
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council is petitioning the Governor, 
through the local marshal, to appoint 
a native constable for the, village and 
authorize a moderate salary recom- 
pense for the office. With the right 
man in this office, it would doubtless 
prove a most effective meaus of com- 
batting the, pernicious whit3, as well 
as provide regulation for the village 
irregularities. 

The site for a new village has long 
been laid out. But only five new 
cabins have been built as yet. The 
entire population needs to change 
abode, the old cabins for the sake 
of health should be razed and burned. 
This is the only sane and sensible 
course, for the native is a camper by 
nature and some of them will not make 
into housekeepers. Archdeacon Stuck 
covered the subject when he expressed 
the wish that they would all return to 
their primitive tent life. Moving their 
tents frequently in the following of 
the chase or in changing pursuits with 
the seasons they “pitch’ on new 
ground, live mainly in the open air 
and lead an active life. It maintains 
a splendid type of Indian. The villager, 
situated near a merchant, loves his 
dingy, old cabin and its dirty old 
smell, and is inclined to linger around 
it and to tend toward idleness and lazi- 
ness. However, the missionaries can- 
not be blamed for this. The Indian 
takes to the trading centers like a 
duck to water and once there he will 
build a shack. The, best the mission- 
aries could do was to recognize this 
fact and proceed to teach the native 
that sanitation and hygiene of house 
dwelling, with as frequently as pos- 
sible disinfecting and fumigating the 
cabins always stressing and demon- 
strating the necessity of much ventila- 
ation and the avoidance of dirt. To 
this end we have on our program at 
Eagle the building of a new village 
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with larger cabins, better lighted and 
better ventilated. 

As to the inclination of the native 
to become idle this has a more serious 
aspect when you take into considera- 
tion that he prefers to do most of his 
loafing in the white town, sitting in 
the, stores and poolroom. This es- 
pecially affords the vicious while ele- 
ment the opportunity they desire to 
deprave the native, or at least to as 
much as possible, counteract the in- 
fluence of the missionary. The na- 
tive seems to regard this loafing 
about town as his chief source of 
amusement. It would not be right to 
expect him to give it up without sup- 
plying him a better source. So this 
brings us to the plan for a club-house 
in the village where the natives might 
go any day for wholesome diversion. 


There is already a native clubhouse, 
which was built under the direction of 
Mr. George Burgess, my predecessor, 
who also planned and laid out the new 
village site. This building, though, is 
totally inadequate to the needs of our 
people. It is aproximately thirty by 
eighteen. Put the population of the 
Eagle village in it and ten or fifteen 
visiting Indians, add a large stove, a 
Christmas tree and a Victrola 
there is only a small space left for 
dancing. Such a building can be, used 
only for dinners, dances and council 
meetings and all festive occasions it is 
unhealthfully overcrowded. We must 
enlarge it. 


and 


But as well as to more adequately 
answer these, needs, we want a place 
of recreation in the village where man, 
woman and child alike may go any 
long, winter evening and find diver- 
sion. In other words something in 
the nature of an army post “Y. M. C. 
A.” but more tempered to our own 
needs. 

We want a large, substantial build- 
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ing with good roof elevation and no 
shortage of windows and ventilators. 
The main part of the interior must 
be made into a dance hall. This must 
also serve as an auditorium and coun- 
cil chamber and gymnasium, and it 
should be of ample dimensions to af- 
ford a basketball court. One floor 
will answer all needs excellently for 
moccasined feet. At one end of the 
building we have planned to build a 
kitchen, pantry and ladies’ rest room 
and recreational room, wherein they 
may have their teas and card games 
and conversation free from the op- 
pressing restraint of the masculine 
presence. Here, too, the papoose can 
be cached while mother “diverts.” At 
the opposite end of the building we 
have planned a pool and smoking room 
for the men. We want to make ample 
provision for baths, so there need 
be no discomfort nor inconvenience to 
anyone in taking at least one bath a 
week. By such means it is possible to 
make bathing a pleasure to all but 
the aged and infirm. When means 
sure adequately provided for bathing in 
comfort it is a revelation how readily 
they avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. 


A clubhouse like this and _ better 
homes and good training for the chil- 
dren! These form the backbone of our 
constructive work. <A_ co-operative 
garden was begun last spring—a meat 
tunnel is under contemplation. We 
are, doing our best. We will need 
much help. To make the new club- 
house possible we will need the co- 
operation of interested people all over 
the, states. Especially will we need 
financial assistance, and donations to 
this cause will we believe be fruitful 
of good to as great an extent as it 
would in even any other Christian giv- 
ing. We believe such a recreational 
center will do more to revitalize and 
keep securely in His fold our people 
than any other possible, agency could 
afford. 

The natives will do the work and 
when they return from their trap lines 
next spring we will undertake to 
launch the work. But we must buy 
building materials, with the exception 
of logs, and the furnishings including 
pool tables and kitchen equipment. 
Donations of equipment will be as ac- 
ceptable as money itself. This is in- 
deed a splendid opportunity. Won’t 
you help us to make it good? 


Where Night Is Day 


By THE VEN. THOMAS JENKINS 


In June, 1906, I visited the South- 
western coast of Alaska, sailing 
alone under the shadow of Mt. St. 
Elias. Passengers sat on the deck of 
the ship at midnight reading. Though 
too far south to see the midnight sun 
it was still a strange experience to 
have night thus turned into day. I 
had once had the experience in Scot- 
land of writing letters in my hotel 


room at ten o’clock at night without 
a lamp. 

This year it is my good fortune to 
be in the Tanana Valley—a part of the 
great Alaska interior. It is not with- 
out purpose, but quite apart from any 
previously made plan that I am here. 

Coming into the country along the 
Southeastern coast I had the privilege 
of making the acquaintance of the new 
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Governor—The Hon. Scott C. Bone, 
and the new Surveyor General, Mr. 
Karl Thiel. Some weeks later I met 
them again on their way to the in- 
terior by way of the Valdez-Fairbanks 
wagon road. It was then that the Gov- 
6rnor invited me to make the journey 
to the interior with him. So here I 
am. 
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Every public library, and church li- 
brary for that matter should have all 
the books the Archdeacon wrote. 
There are na more reliable books 
written on the great Northland than 
these. I am confirmed in my opinion 
by a reading of his writings that his 
work will mean to Alaska something 
of what Livingston’s meant to Africa. 


The TEfonorable Governor of Alaska and Surveyor General 


I am learning afresh that no man is 
“competent to speak of Alaska till he 
has seen it all. One section differs 
co greatly from another. As ancient 
Gaul was divided into thrée parts so 
is Alaska. And I can recommend no 
more informing and fascinating books 
on these three different sections than 
the books of the late lamented Arch- 
deacon Stuck. Though he has not 
written expressly of the coast coun- 
try as he has of the interior and the 
Arctic coast he has in the first part 
of “The, Yukon and Its Tributaries” 
given a charming and discriminating 
description of the Southeast coast, 
commonly known as the “Inside Pass- 
age.” 


It is not easy to realize, unless one 
has spent years in the country, what 
monumental labors the Archdeacon 
accomplished. On his first coming to 
the North I was the first member of 
our staff to meet and greet him. Per- 
haps I should put it another way: I 
was the first whom he greeted; for it 
was at three in the morning that I 
put my head out of the doot of our 
Mission house in responsé to a call 
to inquiré who was there and what 
was wanted. My first impression of 
the Archdeacon is the one I have re- 
tained—that of a man full of vigor and 
ambition. And that he lived to realize 
so many of his ambitions must have 
given him cause for gratitude when 


e 
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he came to die. It was a great change 
from Texas to Alaska, but he grew to 
his work— 

“He greatly lived; he greatly loved, 

And died right mightily.” 

The, interior is a revelation to me. 
As it must be to every one who is 
privileged to see it as I am seeing it 
this year. Here are the latent possi- 
bilities for a great. self-supporting 
population. Mr. Thiel, who is as well 
informed as anyone, perhaps, in the 
North on this subject, tells us that 
the reindeer industry alone is capable 
of supoprting a popuation of a hun- 
dred thousand people. 

And there are the agricultural oppor- 
tunities. I am now passing the Gov- 
ernment farm in the Tanana Valley, 
and from the car window one may see 
ripening crops of both wheat and oats 
and barley—as promising as those I 
saw a few weeks ago in Oregon and 
Washington. And the _ vegetable 
patches are a delight to behold. If 
any better are to be found I don’t 
know where they are, and due to their 
rapid growth the vegetables are un- 
usually tender. It is not generally 
known that tomatoes and cucumbers 
will mature in the open in the very 
heart of the country. Yet here one 
sees them. 

And here I want to say a word of 
commendation of the Nenana Mission. 
The potato and cabbage field certain- 
ly does credit to the foresight and in- 
dustry of those in charge of the work. 
And what saving to the institution 
such a harvest must be when one 
sees the price people pay for such 
articles brought in the thirty-five, hun- 
dred miles from Seattle. 


The journey of three hundred and 
seventy-five miles over the trail from 
Valdez to Fairbanks, which used to 
take a month in winter, we have made 
in less than three days in a Ford 


Archdeacon Jenkins 


car. It ordinarily takes longer, but 
Colonel Steese of the Road Commis- 
sion gave us the best drivers he had 
on the road. 

The Governor is making his first 
official visit through the Territory, 


_and is being received everywhere with 


honest enthusiasm. For so long Alas- 
ka has been governed by the long arm 
of Washington, and the men there 
have little conception of what the 
country needs. Think of a Territory 
being controlled by thirty-eight gov- 
ernment bureaus — thirty-seven too 
many, as the Governor says, to which 
opinion every Alaskan will say Amen, 
It is his intention to arm himself with 
all the data possible and then return to 
Washington to press for some revision 
in the, method of administration. 

On our approach to Fairbanks, a 
committee of citizens, headed by the 
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mayor, met us some five or more 
miles out and escorted us to the 
town in right royal fashion. The re- 
ception was in strict northern spirit. 

A half-holiday having been declared 
the townspeople were out in generous 
numbers. At the town limit a great 
arch of greenery had been erected 
with a bold sign WELCOME hung 
beneath it. Here the young daughter 
of the mayor presented the Governor 
with a beautiful large key of native 
grown pansies, in the name of the 
people, as a symbol of the city’s free- 
dom. 

After this ceremony was over we 
were driven about the town, through 
the baseball park and along the river. 
Of one thing I am confident, the Gov- 
ernor will have the best reasons for 
remembering his first official visit 
to the town of Fairbanks. The dinner 
given in the evening by the Town 
Council was a feat of culinary art par 
excellence. In this respect the cafe 
is appropriately named the ‘Model,’ 
and its proprietor has‘a just claim to 
the title of ‘The Chef.” 


And then the reception at Masonic 
Hall—how simply and tastefully ar- 
ranged—how cordial and sincere. In 
a short time the hundreds who called, 
shook hands with their Chief and 
filled the hall. 
to the people unusually well, being 
presented in a very sensible and fit- 
ting address by the, Hon. E. B. Collins, 
a member of the Territorial Senate. 


In his address the Governor em- 
phasized the need of accurate informa- 
tion about Alaska and the need of pub- 
licity—declaring himself to be a pub- 
licity man. He also insisted upon the 
primary need of unity among the peo- 
ple themselves if Alaska is to receive 
its due attention from Washington; 
and also his fervent faith in the fu- 
ture of the whole Territory when 


The Governor spoke 
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once the people of the states under- 
stand its resources and possibilities. 

I have the, impression that the as- 
sombly was much pleased with the 
Governor’s address. To me it was very 
sane and prophetic of better times for 
the people who risk so much for the 
future, of what is at best a difficult 
country to develop. 

Mr. Thiele, a genuine sourdough, 
was evidently much at home among the 
people of Fairbanks. Though he has 
been away off in the Kuskokwim for 
twelve years everybody seems to have 
remembered him. With the art of a 
much more practiced public speaker 
he caught the audience with a capital 
story. Somewhere, down the coast 
some staunch Republican on being 
invited to go to a reception to meet 
the Governor, declined by saying he’d 
rather go (somewhere, else) than shake 
hands with that author of the ‘Bone- 
dry law.” His speech was devoted 
mainly to the Governor and his family, 
telling the people at first hand such 
things as they would all like to hear 
about their Chief. 

Superfluous, but in no sense my de- 
s‘gning, the chairman called upon me 
for a speech. It was a pleasure, of 
course, to acknowledge the courtesy 
and hospitality of the people, in asso- 
ciating me with the Governor’s party. 

The Governor and I having fourteen 
children between us—he having seven 
—puts us at least in one respect in a 
common but distinguished class. Had 
I had any warining I am sure I could 
have expressed myself more adequate- 
ly of the Governor’s great cordiality 
and Fairbanks’ hospitality. It was the 
Governor’s reception, and I am satis- 
fied to have been his companion, and 
chaplain as he called me. 

Ordinarily a welcome, a banquet and 
a reception are enough for one night, 
but not for Fairbanks. From the re- 
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ception hall we were driven at half 
past eleven to the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. McQuary for a lunch and dance. 
This was the young people’s turn. How 
long it lasted or was expected to last 
I believe no one had or has an idea. 
When we went at midnight the horizon 
was still red with the sun’s setting, 
and when we left for our rooms it was 
full daylight. What a wonderland! 

I must not stop without saying a 


word about the reception at Nenana, 


which was-as hearty and generous as 
that of Fairbanks. 

The people had decorated the 
streets and the school children had 
been mobilized and drilled for some 
appropriate exercises. A banquet was 
arranged and speeches were made. 
The following song composed for the 
occasion by some local poet or poetess, 
was sung by the children: 


We welcome you to our Northland, 
Our Governor, our Governor, 
We: offer you a friendly hand, 
Our Governor, our Governor, 
We, have the faith that this our land 
Among the States a Star will stand 
When guided by your friendly hand 
Our Governor, our Governor. 


Nenana gladly welcomes you, 
Our Governor, our Governor, 


We have the faith that you’ll prove 
true 
Our Governor, our Governor. 
Among all wrongs that may prevail 
Our help we pledge when you assail 
Our’s be the hand that will not fail 
Our Governor, our Governor. 


There, was a third verse, but inas- 
much as it was omitted I shall not 
write it out. Perhaps Nenana would 
not want it published. 


It was a great pleasure to me to es- 
cort the Governor and the reception 
committee to the, splendid mission of 
St. Mark’s at the Native Settlement 
there. Miss Wright, tried and true 
and loyal, with her associates received 
and showed us through the mission es- 
t2blishment. All the children of the 
school came to meet and shake hands 
with the Governor, each one saying 
as he did it “How do you do Governor.” 
It was a happy occasion for the mis- 
sion, and an opportunity gladly wel- 
comed by the new head of-the Terri. 
tory. 

The Governor is a Christian man, 
and was always hospitable to any news 
I might tell him of the missionary un- 
dertakings of the church. 

It was a great journey, and I shall 
ever be grateful for it. 


Billy Esquimo: 


No Vegetarian 


By REV. W. A. THOMAS 


Some unwell informed folk are 
still of the opinion that the husky 
little brown man of the Arctic lives 
on Whale Oil, Seal Blubber, Tallow 
Candles and an occasional Gum Drop 
for Dessert, but— 


Here we have caught Chickenawk- 
parak having just landed, with the 
aid of Bob and Callao, a_ beautiful 
White Whale or Beluga which will 
supply himself and his friends with 
meat and Muk-tuk enough for a week, 
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Chickenawkparak, Bob and Callao 


The tender white skin, half an inch 
thick, suggests Sweetbreads, when 
well boiled. So— 

Dick decided to get married, so 
that meant he had to stop school 
and go after food. He picked this 
Polar Bear, not for the size of the 
hide—which by the way will bring 
him five dollars a foot—but for the 
tender meat of a young one. It’s a 
pleasant change from the Autumn 
Owl, tho it is not judged as palat- 
able as Lynx, which sometimes forms 
the “piece de _ resistance’ of the 
Christmas Feast. So there is a vari. 
ety to be sure, but the Brown Man 
will always come back to the Seal, 
which gives him Meat, Fuel, Clothes, 
Boots and Rope. Omitta has killed 
one, but careful hunter that he is 
the Mission’s Pups, Higgle and Pig. 
gle, must needs inspect the carcass 
to see if it is excellent enough for 
Pups or will only do to feed Esqui- 
mos. 

There are others’ besides little 


Dick and His Valuable Polar Bear Hide 


THE 
Brown Men in the North. There are 
large ones. Roy Upishuk is a siX- 
footer and can “eat plenty.” Here 
he is cutting the morning catch of 
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Silver Salmon and Salmon _ Trout. 
Sometimes with a box or two of 


shells he will bring Nome two dozen 
Brant or Some White Geese. 


Upishuk and His Morning Catch 


Upishuk and Nancy 
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Gaerne ce neni ee 


Nancy, who comes to the Missiom pass it by for the ever excellent 
to help on busy days, had to assist Reindeer, of which the true North- 
in showing this string off. Roast man never tires. It is his Beef. 
Brant is delicious but who would not The herders have this fellow 


Scene at Point Hope 


Where he will do no more harm and 
will furnish a full hundred and fifty 
pounds of tender, juicy meat. Some 
of the wealthy Esquimo herders own 
more than a thousand deer. 

For quantity of meat given, the 
Brown Man prefers the Walrus and 
the “Ingatook’ or young Whale. The 
Sleeping Walri above will average 
about two thousand each while the 


Whale runs into tens of thousands 
of pounds. 
Here is our friend Chickenawk- 


parak again. This time he is ready 
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the whale which has “sounded” 
return to the surface and 
receive the harpoon and bomb of 
the “Darting Gun” which he _ holds 
poised and ready. The meat and 
muktuk just below the surface, he 
wants for his people and their dogs 
and he will be the Hero of the Nelli- 
kata, if he aims well. 

(The Nellikatat is the native dance 
held in celebration of a _ successful 
whaling season. It consists of feast- 
ing, dancing, games and the peculiar 
“Skii Jumping.’’) 


for 
but will 


St. Phillip’s Church 


By REV. H. P. CORSER 


St. Phillip’s Church of today has a 
communicant list of sixty-three mem- 
bers. It has a Sunday School with 
fifty-five on the roll and with an aver- 
age attendance of about forty. There 
are five different classes in the school. 
At the last visit of the Bishop, eight 
were confirmed, one of whom was an 
Indian. There are two main services 
each Sunday—one especially for the 
Natives and one especially for the 
white population. The attendance of 
these services of course varies con- 
siderably with the time of year and 
with the weather, but we consider the 
attendance good considering that the 
population of an Alaskan town is more 
or less unsettled, and that so many 
feel as if they were just camping when 
they are in Alaska. 

The Sunday School is composed of 
very loyal boys and girls. They have 
every Easter for a number of years 
given on the average of two dollars 
as their Easter offering, and so they 
have helped very materially the church 


e 


to go over the top when it was making 
its offering for its annual Missionary 
assessment. From the boys and girls 
of the Sunday School the choir has 
been largely recruited and this choir, 
under the leadership of Mrs. McLaugh- 
lin and Mrs. M. O. Johnson, has suc- 
ceeded in putting new vim into the, 
life of the church. 

The Church Guild is a very active 
organization. It numbers about twen- 
ty-five, only a part of which are com- 
municants of the church. It has suc- 
ceeded in raising the funds for extend- 
ing the church gymnasium so as to 
make it thirty feet longer, and in 
nearly completing a meeting place for 
itself where it will have a reception 
room and kitchen and a cloak room ad- 
joining. 

The Church gymnasium in the win- 
ter time is one of the busiest places 
of the town. Every afternoon it is 
open free for the boys of the town 
from the time that school is out until 
supper time. In the evening it is 
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used for different clubs of people both 
young and old. The public school of 
the town has sent its boys and girls 
there for drill in gymnastics. The 
event of the year in the gymnasium 
of course is the Christmas tree. This 
always comes on Christmas evening 
instead of Christmas Eve. This gives 
a chance for the boys and girls to have 
their Christmas at home on Christmas 
Eve and another Christmas on Christ- 
mas evening, and of course they like 
it. The gifts that have been sent by 
Juniors from different parts of the 
country have added materially to the 
success of the evening. It is at Christ- 
mast time also that special rewards 
are given for regular attendance, at 
‘the church school services. Quite a 
number of the church school scholars 
‘are communicants of the church and so 
at different times during the year the, 
church school service is made a regu- 
lar communion service. 

The priest in charge, endeavors to 
make his services 
interest as possible. He realizes that 
the great mass of people are not ac- 
customed in their reading to read 
long essays. The editorials in our 
newspapers are more like a series of 
paragraphs and he is asked the ques- 
tion whether church sermons should 
not take a hint from that, so he has 
preludes to his sermons. One class of 
the precludes is under the general 
heading of “Remarks by the Specta- 
tor.’ To illustrate, the theme for the 
lest service, July 3d, before the fourth, 
was “What Makes a Good American?” 
The Spectator took the part of a man 
going out on the street and talking to 
different ones, getting their opinions 
and writing them down. Another class 
of preludes is in a series of chapters 
of a boy’s story. The last number was 
where a bey had been inspired by a 
sermon to try for leadership. In the 


as varied in their’ 


second chapter he becomes captain of 
his basket-ball team. In the next chap- 
ter he discovers a cave where a lot 
of boys of the town are banded to- 
gether by solemn rites and ceremonies 
to do such things as they have seen 
in some of the movies. In the next 
chapter with the help of his Rector 
he organizes a trip to West Point, 
where they learn that those who obey 
are the only ones who are prepared 
later on to be officers and leaders of 
others. In the next chapter Jack 
writes to his fellows about his adven- 
tures on an excursion where he visits 
the Cliff Dwellers of Arizona, the 
Grand Canyon of Colorado, the Moqui 
Snake Dance. When the last chap- 
ter was read the theme of the ser- 
mon was “What Makes a People Civi- 
lized?” The next chapter gives Jack’s 
experience as a Sunday school teacher. 
He has succeeded in getting these 
boys out to Sunday School and they 
ask him such questions as_ this: 
“What’s all this religious stuff about, 
anyway?” In the next chapter Jack, 
in his high school course, comes in 
contact with some hard questions as 
he studies science. And in the last 
chapter he, will choose his profession. 
Occasionally the Magic Lantorn is 
called to assist in the service. One 
evening slides were made from pic- 
tures of recent discoveries in Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome, which showed more 
clearly the life of Christ in those 
countries during the first and second 
centuries, and showed how recent dis- 
coveries brought out more clearly the 
truth in regard to the person of 
Christ, thus substantiating more than 
ever, if possible, the old orthodox 
views in regard to Christ. 

These are just given as glimpses 
of the real life of the church. We, try 
to so fill our young people with the 
reason for the faith that they have 
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that it will make very little difference 
afterwards what they read or with 
whom they come in contact. They are 
always able to give the reason for the 
faith that they have. St. Phillip’s 
church is more and more striving to be 
a leader in every good work in the 
town and to make its life more and 
more a necessary part of the town. 
And it is especially thankful to those 
who contribute so generously toward 
Missions and thus make it possible, to 


have churches in towns where, other- 
wise, it would be impossible to have 
any church at all. 

The missionary has made two trips 
to Metlakatla, where there is a body 
of educated Indians who are desirous 
of coming into the church as soon as 
the church can furnish them a leader. 
There is a splendid opportunity for 
some young man to do 
work for the Master. 


magnificent 


Back on the Firing Line 


By THE VERY REV. CHAS. E. RICE 


After spending eight years in the 
“Great Country,’ under Bishop Rowe, 
very few men can feel at home in 
the monotonous routine of living in 
the States. There is always a feel- 
ing of belonging to the Bishop’s Re- 
serve Corps, and an expectation of 
sometime again returning to the 
front. When the “Bishop Rowe issue” 
of the Alaska Churchman reached 
me, with its urgent appeal for more 
men, the indefinite sometime became 
a present definite time for action 
and the offer of service followed. 
It mattered little what place might 
be assigned by the Bishop; as once 
in the field each worker is almost 
Geran to) think ‘that. hig (or her 
station is the most desirable place 
Moelle ties Histrict../ The appoint. 
ment to Juneau was very agreeable 
to me, as I had pleasant memories 
of a summer spent there seventeen 
years ago, and it seemed quite like 
returning home. 

Many changes, however, have tak- 
en place during that time. The prin- 
e:pal buillings of that time have be- 


come only landmarks, and fine 
concrete blocks have been erected 
Where formerly little wooden shacks. 
stood. Splendid modern homes now 
cover the mountain sides where form- 
erly the spruce trees and devil’s 
clubs reigned supreme. The popu- 
lation has greatly increased, and the 
mining camp has become a modern 
little city with the distinction and 
dignity of the Capital of the Terri- 
tory. 

But the city has not grown much 
during the past five years. War con.. 
ditions have retarded the develop- 
ment of all Alaska. Its chief preduct, 


gold, has not increased in value, 
while the cost of production has 
trebled. Many of the large mines 


have been compelled to suspend op- 
eration temporarily, waiting for the 


return of normal conditions. And 
that means dull times. Thane and 
Perseverance has been depopulat- 


and only a few hundred people 
remain in Treadwell and Douglas. 
St. Luke’s Church, at the latter 
place still has a work to do. The 


ed; 
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remaining families of Church 
people are loyal and faithful and 
maintain a good Sunday School and 
yuild. 


few 


The political changes at Juneau 
make the ‘work at the Cathedral 
very problematic. One has to be 


an “opportunist” to deal successfully 
with the situation. At present we 
have an efficient and _ enthusiastic 
(Guild, and a splendid Bishop’s Com- 


mittee consisting of seven prominent 
men, the Sunday School grows slow- 
ly but steadily. 

On the whole, the outlook for the 
near future is encouraging; and 
though the work here seems more 
like that of an ordinary parish, yet 
it is in “Alaska” and has some of 
the characteristics of life on the 
frontier—and it se3ms good to pe 
here! 


Experience of a Housemother at Anvik 


By MARGUERITE BARTBERGER 


“Ts the work paper written?” 


“Oh dear no, I haven’t started it, 
but that’s no trouble. We will put 
Nettie down for cook.” 


“Why, Lena’s been here for seven 
months and she never was cook.” 

“Never mind, we’ll let Nettie this 
Nellie May can have the care 
of the dormitory, and Frances can 
wash our dishes.” 

Then more names were added and 
soon everyone was settled, some to 
wash and some to wipe dishes, others 
to sweep or set the tables. Even the 
little ones doing what they can. The 
house mother found that by changing 
the duties semi-weekly the interest 
in their work was greater, and so the 
work paper is posted twice as often 
as formerly. The little extra work 
it gives here is well repaid. How 
often the house-mother wishes she 
had many hands and brains. There 
are, SO many letters she wants to 
write, (and some she doesn’t) and 
the myriads of little household tasks 
to oversee that many times the little 
ones must ask in vain for stories or 
games or a walk. Still, there is time 


time. 


now and then for a stroll on the, hill 
to the post or a long walk after flow- 
ers or birch bark. 

When it is warm enough before the 
mosquitoes get too thick there are 
picnic suppers on the hill behind the 
house. These are lots of fun for often 
our nice Dr. Chapman and his family 
join the happy party. You should see 
the big boys carrying the great pot 
of stew or beans, the little ones with 
their cups and spoons, and the big 
girls with the rest of the supper all 
straggling breathlessly up the steep 
hill. Harold is always finished before 
the rest and begging for all the ex- 
tras or left overs. “Who’s goina eat 
that cookie? There’s a pickle left.” 
All the boys seem to think it is their 
duty to do stunts in tree climbing 
when they finish and to entertain 
those still eating. 

The planning of the meals is one 
of the house-mother’s hardest tasks. 
She hasn’t many _ difficulties, but 
sometimes she thinks her brain will 
burst if she has to think out another 
lunch or dinner, for there can not be 
much variety on limited means. 
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Coniing froii a city, of natural gas 
to a Gountry of wood fires was much 
more of a novel experience than a 
hardship. 

Sonietimés when the older children 
are all at school there aie from three 
to seven fies in her care, but many 
steps keep the feet warm. She loves 
to play stoker and see how far she can 
toss the great furnace logs. I remem- 
ber also the thrill she had over the 
first fire she miade without paper. 


The children do all the work but 
the care of the staff bedrooms and 
the cooking for the staff table. Still 
the oversight of the sweeping, clean- 
ing, dusting and cooking, washing, 
ironing and mending keep the house- 
mother fairly busy and rather “‘tied- 
down.” She must always be on hand 
to discipline, to soothe hurts and to 
straighten quarrels. Most attempts 
at naps or correspondence are sand- 
wiched with interruptions. “Please 
can we go down to Ann’s?” “Harold 
and Edward are bothering us little 
girls.” “There is no more baking 
powder for the cornbread.” ‘“Dere’s 
a big ’tick in mine fingey.” 

No work from Anvik would be com- 
plete without a mention of the young- 
est member of the Mission, little Jim- 


my. He is an affectionate little fel- 
low of four years and has a mosi 
peculiar way sometimes of showimeg 


his affection. He tirmly embraces 
his “Mother” about the knees almost 
knocking her over. He is her special 
joy, pet and trial. She has to spank 
him more often than and loves 
him the best. One of his chief joys 
is to finish his meals before the staff 
and then say, “I beat you M‘Tin. I 
beat you M’Gopp.” One day when the 
tea kettle was being filled he said, 
“Don’t put too fill up in,’ because 
the: day before he had seen it filled 
to the brim and run over. This spring 


any 


after his sister died he came across 
some of her things, and thinking that 
because they were here that she must 
be coming back he asked, ‘When 
Emily coming back from Heaven?” 

One iorning in Lent the 
mother was kept home from church 
on account of the bread. She sent 
the, young cook to church instead tell- 
ing her she would bake it. Then the 
fire nearly went out. “My! Susie will 
spank me if I let her fire go out!” 
Little Jim who was home also said 
stoutly, “I won’t let her,’ then added 
later, “Oh well, maybe it won’t hurt 
much.” He likes to crawl up on her 
lap and smoothing back the usually re- 
bellious hair say sweetly, “I doan want 
you get blind eyes.’’ 

The girl’s work in washing the 
clothes is greatly lessened by an en- 
gine, which runs the washing machine. 
Sometimes, because it is getting old, 
it gets cranky but our good Rector 
always soothes it back to work again. 


house- 


There is quite a lot of scrubbing 
for the girls to do so one night the 
house-mother was joyfully telling that 
when the new mop wringer bucket 
came in they would not have to get 
down on their hands and knees but 
could work it with their feet. Frances 
asked, “Does it scrub the floor?” 

The little girls have charge of set- 
ting and waiting on the staff table. 
One has to keep an eye on fat little 
Lucia for she has a quiet way of slip- 
ping your plate away from you _ be- 
fore you finish. Little Ada’s chief 
peculiarity is her chant of, “See what 
dishes to wash,” after each meal. 

Belle and Nettie, though they have 
been in the Mission less than a year 
bake better bread than any of the 
girls. One day on hearing her bread 
complimented Belle said, “Oh Nettie 
and I always make good bread.” 

When the girls come into the Mis- 
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sion they are rather wild and love 
tusseling. They have littl idea of 
politeness, discipline or decency, and 
no idea of time or regularity. They 
have to be told over and over and 
Over again though some are, very 
bright and learn some things fast. 
They are the source of the house 
mother’s greatest influence for she 
has little opportunity of immediate 
village, work. 
Before the house mother left home 
I think the water problem up here 
was the only thing she dreaded, (ex- 
cept the lack of dentists) and she 
found it very simple. The big boys 
“Dack 1b?) ain: Spailssi\from ihewtiven 
near which the Mission stands. Only 
in winter and spring when the water 
is very muddy and snow has to be 


melted is there any trouble, or scarc- 
ity, and not often then. 

She had been warned of the discom- 
fort of an old weather-worn house in 
bitter weather. One year has passed 
and she has found nothing unbearable 
though the house is rotted away at 
the base and the flooring gives way 
here and there. 


Just the, other day one of the older 
showed here where she could 
kick her foot right through the rot- 
ten wood in the outer wall. The house 
must been as excited 
spring’s as we were for it 
settled again causing the roof to split 


girls 


have over 


coming 


However we 
hoping it will not 
On us. 


open. live on happily 


setile suddenly 


The Woman’s Auxiliary in Alaska 


By MRS. VERA HARMON 


The past few months have been 
marked by two important events in the 
history of the Episcopal Church. On 
Sunday October 16, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary and on November fifth was 


observed the centennial of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. 


This latter organization was found- 


ed in 1821, and the Woman’s Auxi- 
iary to the Board of Missions was 
authorized on October 16, 1861. Dur- 


ing the fifty years from 1821 up to 
the formation of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, many missions and _ training 
schools, both here and abroad, were 
supported, the small salaries of mis- 
sionaries paid, and they and their 
families suppled with clothing and 


household supplies through the sup- 
port and help of the women of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society. 

The organization of the Woman’s 
was entrusted to the sec- 
retaries of the Board. The Auxiliary 
headquarters were established in 
the Bible IHlouse, New York City, in 
1872, and Miss M. A. Emery was ¢cal- 
led to be its first secretary. She 
was succeeded in 1876, (on her mar- 
riage to Rev, A. T. Twing), by her 
sister, Miss Julia C. Emery, w20 
served for forty years or until 1916, 


Auxiliary 


when Miss Grace Lindley became 
executive secretary. In 1874, an as- 
sitant, Miss M. T. Emery, was ap. 


pointed, who had charge of the Jun- 


ior Department and box work un- 


til 1918. In grateful 
of what these three 
meant to the organization, the Aux- 
iliary’s Golden Jubilee was marked 
by the gathering of a Thank Offer- 
ing which was presented to the pre- 
siding Bishop and Council as a trust 
fund to the known as the ‘“‘Hmery 
Fund,’ the income which is to be 
used for missionaries at home on fur- 
loughs, for board, medical care, stcdy 
and recreation. 


On October 14, 1874, the Auxiliary 


appreciation 
sisters have 


held its first general meeting in 
Calvary: Church, New York City, 


with 66 members present from five 
dioceses, and on October 9, 1919, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, was crowd- 


ed with the representatives of this 
same Woman’s Auxiliary who had 
come from 91 dioceses. 


The value of its material helpful- 
ness has increased from $60,000 in 
the early days of 1872-’73 until in 
in 1918-19 its gift amounted to’ more 
than $620,000 and its total for the 
years since 1871 has re2ched more 
than $14,000,000. 


It would be impossible to make 
a complete record of gifts given. 
The united material work had a 
marked beginning in 1889 with the 
United Thank Offering, which has 
grown from $2,000 in 1889 to $468,- 
060 in 1919, and has its memorial 
in such buildings as Christ’s Church, 
Anvik, Alaska, the Training School 
for Bible Women, Senria, Japan, 
Saint Hilda’s School, Wuchang, 
China, the Thomas Dormitory, St. 
Augustine’s School, Raleigh, N. C., the 
School for Girls in Mexico; 
but more in the lives which it has 
enabled for their work. For 22 
years, it has paid the salary of the 
Bishop of Alaska, and has made 


the training, support, and sending of 


Hooker 
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care when 
regular ac- 
Missions. 
Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
of Missions is a department 
Board of Missions formed to 
do its ‘work. Its membership in- 
cludes any baptized woman—who by 
virtue of her baptism is a member 
of the Church. Any number of in- 
dividual woman banded together, in 
one parish, with the rector’s approval 
form a parochial branch, and these 
prochial branches ‘within a _ diocese, 
from a diocisan branch, under a bish- 
op’s approval with the _ principles 
governing in each branch, those of 
the Board of Misions as a whole. 
the very beginning of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, the ideal was 
clear. It offered opportunity for 
service to every woman, in every 
parish mission, and in every 
diocese and missionary district, and 
thus it has increased until, in 1919, 
the Auxiliary list included 3,678 par- 
ishes, and over 500,000 women shar- 
ing in its work. 


missionaries, and their 
disabled, a part of the 
tivity of the Board of 

The 
Board 
of the 


From 


and 


Over a 
branches 
with 


year ago, one of these 
was formed in Alaska, 
headquarters at Cordova. It 
has been the aim of this branch to 
establish the Woman’s Auxiliary in 
every parish and mission in Alaska. 
The missions and churches through- 
out the territory are the product of 
the Board of Missions of which the 
Woman’s Auxiliary is a part. It is 
therefore doubly important that every 
woman in the Episcopal Church in 
Alaska should be a member of this 
great organization, working together 
to haste in the coming of Christ’s 
Kingdom. 

The Church) i594 ‘missionary So- 
ciety organized to spread the Gos- 
pel and’ every Christain should be a 


bo 


os 


and unless 
help the 
faithful 

branch of 
Missions is 


missionary, we. do our 
missionaries, we 
Christains. 

the Church, the 
organized to 
intelligently the work of the 
missions and the authority of 
the Board of Missions the Woman’s 


chare to 
rot 
Gal Yoybhe 


ure 


Board “of 
direct 
under 
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Auxiliary is organized that the wo- 
men may share in its work. 


As the Guild 


should the Auxiliary be to the Church 


is to the parish so 
at large. The Auxiliary is the Guild 
of the great parish of the Church 


militant. 


Yukon Canneries Out with Petition 


Bishop Rowe Wires That Attempts Are Being Made to Defeat 
Fishing Legislation 


BAD LOSERS 

The salmon cannery interests 
seem to be very bad losers. Two 
weeks after Bishop Rowe, wrote 
of one of the employes threaten- 
ing that the cannery would fish 
outside the 500-yard limit, so 
that no fish could get up the 
river , the Rev. F. B. Drane, who 
has at last returned home for his 
twice-postponed furlough, wrote 
just before leaving Nenana: 

“Unless it is purely by wire 
pulling they cannot gain a point. 
This year again we have had a 


very disappointing season on the 
Tanana river, and I hear that it 


has been bad along the Yukon... 
Our largest catch was about six- 
ty fish a day, and we averaged 
about fifteen for the run, where- 
as we have formerly caught as 
many as 150 a night, and some 
men as high as 300, even here | 
at Nenana. 

“IT saw several salmon with net 
marks, and only one, fisherman 
along this river said he had not 
caught net-marked salmon, can- 
nery or no cannery; there were 
not a great many salmon to 
reach the spawning grounds, on 
this river, and I hear the same is 
true for the, Yukon.” 


Bishop Rowe recently wired from 
Fort Yukon that the fish situation in 
the interior of Alaska was becoming 
serious again. The telegram has been 
followed by a letter written from Ta- 
nana in which the bishop. says: 

“In reference to the canning busi- 
ness on the Yukon, I supposed the mat- 
ter was settled—that after September 


1, 1921, it would cease. But on arriv- 
ing here I found that an employe of 
the cannery has been traveling along 
the Yukon and ‘getting signatures to 
a petition asking the Bureau of Fish- 
eries to set aside the order of Decem- 
ber 18, 1920, to the effect that com- 
mercial fishing ceases on the Yukon 
after September 1,1921. The said em- 
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plove has made the statement that 
should the Bureau of Fisheries deny 
the petition, that his company would 
fish outside of the mouths of the Yu- 
kon and absolutely to seine them that 
no salmon would escape to go up the 
Yukon at all. 

“We must get busy to protect 
against said petition. I am informing 
so that you may post the bureau and 
start such measures, information, as 
you may see your way to do. 

“T have begun here. While lying on 
the Pelican here, as the engine is 
being overhauled I have written some 
thirty letters to parties at different 
points on Yukon, Tanana, etc., to get 
signatures to a petition to the Bureau 
of Fisheries to stand by their order 
to keep out commercial fishing. I 
have seen Father Jette at Tanana, and 
he will write, do his best to thwart the 
cannery interests. To his surprise 
and mine—two Roman Catholic priests 
on the Yukon have signed the cannery 
petition. This employe is very able, 
persuasive, and many signed his peti- 
tion who were camouflaged. 

“While too early to speak positively, 
yet the run of salmon is very small— 
may be a failure and all affirm it is 
due to the cannery which is catching 
many king salmon—the kind it is 
after.” 

The Department of Missions 
conferred with the Bureau of Fisher- 
ies on the subject. Commissioner 
Smith is at present in Alaska. The, 


has 
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Deputy Commissioner, however, in- 
forms the department that no change 
in the present regulation will be made 
without a hearing at which all parties 
at interest may be represented. The 
exact regulation promulgated on De- 
cember 18, 1920, which it is 
sought to repeal is as follows: 

“On and after Sept. 1, 1921, and until 
further notice, all fishing for salmon, 
or other fishing in the prosecution of 
which salmon are taken or injured, in 
the Yukon river, its tributaries and 
lakes, and within 500 yards of each 
mouth of the Yukon, is prohibited for 
other than local use in Alaska’.’ 


how 


This subject is not at the present 
time before Congress and is not likely 
to come before it in the immediate 
future. The regulation of December 
18, 1920, was promulgated by the De- 
partment of Commerce by virtue of au- 
thority vested in the Department of 
Commerce by an act of Congress 
adopted June 26, 1906. Any change 
in the present regulation will be pro- 
mulgated by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Friends of the Alaskan Indians may 
help protect them by requesting their 
representatives in Congress to express 
to the, Secretary of the Department of 
Commerce their hope that no change 
will be made in the regulation of De- 
cember 18, 1920, concerning salmon 
fishing on the Yukon.—N. Y. Church- 
man. 


“Johnny Returns to Alaska 


Johnnie Fred, the little Alaskan In- 
dian boy, who was with Archdeacon 
Stuck on his climb to the summit of 
Mt. McKinley in 19138, now grown to 
man’s estate, has entered the service 


of the Church. It will be recalled that 
Johnnie, born north of the Arctic Cir- 
cle, was left behind at the base, camp 
by Archdeacon Stuck while he and the 
cthers struggled to the summit; and 
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the Archdeacon in his book makes spe- 
cial mention of the fact that during his 
long vigil Johnnie Fred carefully pre- 
served the supply of sugar which had 
been left with him, which was heroic 
self-denial on the part of any small 
boy! Having graduated from Mt. Har- 
mon and now bound for Alaska, John- 
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nie aims to study medicine and will 
devote his life to the work of a medical 
missionary, among his people of the 
Far North. Which is one more 
achievement to add to the record of 
the Missionary Society as it rounds 
out its first hundred years of useful- 
ness. 


NOTES 


ANVIK 


Dr. Chapman writes the, following 
which we give from his letter: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Bentley have ar- 
rived. They are both from St. John’s 
Parish, Hampton, Va. Mr. Bentley 
served for three years in the army and 
was in France at the time of the ar- 
mistice, a captain of artillery. He is 
a candidate for Holy Orders. Miss 
Susan E. Smith has also joined the 
staff of Christ Church Mission and is 
a graduate of the Philadelphia Train- 
ing School, and has served in the 
Thompson Orphanage, Charlotte N. C., 
of which her father, the Rev. Walter 
Johnston Smith is Superintendent.” 

The Rev. Henry Hamblin Chapman, 
son of Dr. Chapman has been appoint- 
ed to assist at Anvik. 


CORDOVA 


Rev. E. P. Ziegler and family re- 


turned to Cordova August 27th.  AlI- 
though Cordova was without a clergy- 
man for over a year things have pro- 
gressed, due to the zeal of a particular- 
ly active Woman’s Guild. Among num- 
erous improvements was a new roof 
and new floor in the Red Dragon Club 
House, a new room in the rectory and 
painting of interior. 

Cordova has been complimented by 
being made the headquaters of the 


in Alaska which 
1894. The of- 


Woman’s Auxiliary 
was organized April, 
ficers are, as follows: President, Mrs. 
Lou Smith; Secretary, Mrs. George 
Harmon; Treasurer, Mrs. Fred Tracy. 
A Corporate Communion was celebrat- 
ed on the day of the Semi-Centennial 
in St. George’s Church. 

The Woman’s Guild has just held 
their Annual Bazaar at which they 
cleared over five hundred dollars. 

A new painting of the Crucifixion 
has been hung in the church as a me- 
morial to Mrs. Emma J. Hahn, of 
Chicago, Ill. This memorial is given 
by her daughter, Mrs. Treadwell. 
Cordova was stimulated by a visit 
from Bishop Rowe and the two new 
Archdeacons, Drane and Jenkins. 

The Sunday School is progressing 
and a fine confirmation class is in 
course of instruction. 

A new furnace has been installed in 
the rectory. 


CHITINA 

We regret the departure from 
Chitina. of Mr. and Mrs. Paul Swartz 
who have so successfully and zealously 
been conducting the ~°government 
school for natives. It takes but a 
glance to see the results of their in- 
terest and devotion to their wards. Mr. 
Swartz compiled a vocabulary of sey- 
eral hundred words of their dialect. 


EAGLE 

On June 22, in St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Hagle, Alaska, Burgess Wood Gaither 
was ordained to the diaconate by 
Rowe. The sermon was 
preached by the Bishop from St. John 
XX. 21. The presentation of the can- 
didate was made, by the Rev. E. J. 
Randall, Rector of St. Barnabas’ 
Church, Chicago, Ill. The Blessed Sac- 
rament was administered by Mr. Ran- 
dall and the newly ordained deacon. 


Bishop 


——— a 
The community reception which 
was to have been given by Saint 


Paul’s Parish, Edenton, N. C., on the 
evening of Nov. Ist at the residence 
of Dr. and Mrs. Cason in honor of 
rev. Robert B. Drane, D. D., and Rev. 
Frederick B. Drane, Archdeacon of 
the Yukon, celebrating the 45th an- 
niversary of Dr. Drane’s Rectorship 
of St. Paul’s Church and the return 
to his home in Edenton of Rev. Fred- 
erick B. Drane after six years of 
missionary work in Alaska, was called 
off on account of the sad death on 
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All Saints Day of Mrs. George S. 
Wood, a young member of the Con- 
gregation who was an intimate con- 
nection of the Drane family and 
who was greatly mourned in the 
community. 


St. Paul's Parish Edenton, 
N. C. marked Dr. Drane’s 45 anniver- 
sary of Rectorship by sending him 
a testimonial drawn up by the Vestry, 


personally signed by each member 
expressing their high esteem of 
personal affection and in grateful 
appreciation Glo, * Dis consecrated 


and never failing service in his min- 
istry and in the community; and by 
presenting to Rev. Frederick OB. 
Drane a gold wrist watch especially 
adopted for his use in Alaska. 


~o— — 


Orders are now being received for 
the Alaskan Churchman Calendar for 
the year 1922. Address the Alaskan 
Churchman Calendar, Box 6, Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania. Price fifty cents 
postpaid. 


Appeals 


1. For St. Mark’s School, the sum 
of $200 as an annual. scholarship 
for ten of the children of this board- 
ing school. These appeals sometimes 
bring in new scholarships, and we 
assure our readers that the appeal 
is urgent. For this past year our 
expenses amounted to $10,000 with 
resources totaling only $5,000 leaving 
the balance to be raised by Bishop 
Rowe. This means an ever increas- 
ing burden on him and the rest of 
the workers. Send in your scholar- 
ships either direct to St. Mark’s 
Mission, Nenana, or mark “Special 


for St. Mark’s Nenana,” and send to 
the Treasurer of the Missionary De- 
partment, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

2. For Christ’s Church Mission 
School, Auvik. The above appeal 
should also be applied to the Anvik 
School, as the needs are the same. 

3. At St. Mark’s Nenana. Cloth- 
ing of all kinds for boys and girls 
of from three years to fifteen. Quite 
often we experience a_ shortage of 
clothing for the boys and girls en- 
trusted to us at our boarding school. 
Then when there is clothing ta 
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spare, it is possible, for us to trade 
the same to the natives of the vi- 
cinity for such necessities as fresh 
meat, berries and which 
we must have for the children. The 
natives in turn profit, for from us 
they can thereby obtain better cloth- 
ing, than can possibly be procured 
at the stores, in exchange for ar- 


moccasins, 


ticles that are not always negotiable 


at the stores. 


Mary’s are taught to sew and make 
their own clothes. 

5. Books and magazines are re- 
quested for St. Mathew’s Magazine 
Committee, Fairbanks. There is a 
ready call-for all that you can send. 

6. Books, Subscriptions to mag- 
and a good dictionary for 
Club House, Cor- 


azines 
the Red Dragon 
dova Alaska. 
Due to the moving of the Alaskan 
Churchman from Nenana to Cordova 


4. Material for making dresses iS jhe usual acknowledgments will not 
also asked for, as the girls of St.. appear until the February issue. 
Representatives 
The Alaska Churchman is represented Long Island—Mrs. W. W. Sabine, Nyack 
by the following persons, who are au- Ave: Hollis; 4. 1.; New York. 

thorized to receive subscriptions and : ; : pee a 8 
answer inquiries. We shall be glad to Los Angeles — Miss Marriott, 2279 29th 


hear from any who would be willing, as 
missionary work, to act in this capacity: 
DIOCESE 
Asheville—Mrs. F. Pickens Bacon, Tryon, 
ONT ies 
Bethlehem —- Miss Fannie .M. 
Maunch Chunk, Pa. 


California—Rev. Frank P. 
Sacramento St., 
Calif. 


Chicago—Miss. Carrie Menge, 921 Ee 4: 
Place, Chicago. 


Butler, 


Chuiveks ease 
San Francisco, 


Connecticut—Mr. Rowland M: Beach, 16 


France St., Norwalk, Conn. 
Cuba—Miss R. S..-Harris, care- Larris 
Bros. & Co., O’Reilley 1M, FHa- 
vana. 
Dallas Mrs.- Helen. Easton, 1731 Fine 
St., Dallas; Tex. ite er a : 
Delaware—Mrs. Ri. B. Rayner, 933°Frank- 
lin, St, Wilmington, Deiaware. = 
Fond du LacsMrs. B. Talbot . Rogers... 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


yeorgia—Miss Gertrude J. Corney, 872 
Highland Road, Augusta, Ga. 


Indianapolis—Miss M. J. Collis, 1314 First 


Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
Iowa—Mrs. John Arthur, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 


Louisiana—Miss Gladys M. Fry, 908 Fern 
St., New Orleans, 


«“Pénnsylvania—Miss 


Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Maryland—Mr. H. W. 
op’s Road, 


Atkinson, 10 Bish- 
Builford, Baltimore. 


Massachusetts— Miss S. E. Whittemore, 
21 Carlton St., Brookline, Mass. 


Milwaukee—M*rs. B. Talbot Rogers, Fond 
du sac, Wiis: 


Minnesota—Mrs. B. I. Stanton, 542 Port- 
land Ave oteneaul 


Hampshire — Mrs. Robert Alex. 
Southworth, Little Boars Head. 


New. Jersey—Miss M. F. Jones, 137 Aber- 


New 


deen Road, Elizabeth. 
New York—Miss Alice Wood Daley, 447 
St. :Paul’s Ave., Stapleton. 
North Carolina—Miss Emma J. Hall, 809 
NG EY LOnest.. (CG harloGeel aiNeecee 
Oregon — Mr... John. W;..Lethaby, 10-1: 
Ainsworth Bldg., Portland. 


Ann Booth, Haver- 
EORt as : 
Rholle Island—Miss Winslow Upton, 
Forest St., Providence. 
Southern Ohio—Mrs. W. K. Schoepf, 622 
Oak St. Cincinnatik 
Spokane—Miss P. E. Tallman, South 1112 
Ivory St., Spokane, Wash. 
Washington—Mrs. F. C. Cox, 2628. Wood- 
ley Place, Washington, D. C. 
New York—Miss M. H. Buisch, 
256 Warwick <Ave., Rochester, 


Western 
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Standing Notices 


MAIL—AIl Alaskan postoffices, with 
the exception of a few of the most dis- 
tant, receive unlimited quantities of: all 
classes of mail in the Summer. 


In the Wirter, this same rule applies 
to all Coast towns as far North as Anchor- 
age. (Other places, such as St. Michael, 
Nome, ete., are frozen in and therefore 
have to depend upon the land trails for 
their mail.) 


All points in the Interior that receive 
some mail in the Winter, according to 
the particular contract. But, in all cases, 
first class mail is given preference over 
all other classes. Magazines and news- 
papers come next. Packages are never 
earried unless all other classes, com- 
vined, fail to bring up the total to the 
weight required. Those points which are 
fairly accessible receive at least a weekly 
mail. The Allakaket receives a monthly 
mail, and Fort Yukon has a _ twice-a- 
month service. Point Hope receives sev- 


eral mails during the Winter, via Nome,’ 


which has a weekly service. Anvik re- 


ceives mail but once a month, being off 
the regular trail. 


As a general rule, our advice is ta 
mail any articles which your postmaster 
will accept. Once in the mails, they will 
eventually reach their destinations. 


FREIGHT—AI freight should be sent 
through the Bishop’s agent in Seattle— 
Mr. A. H. Horton, 418 Mutual Life Build- 
ing—who will cheerfully furnish particu- 
lars. 

ltXPRESS—There are offices of the 
Wells-Fargo Express’ Co. throughout 
Alaska. There is a great difference, 
however, between the rate in Summer 
and Winter. Be sure to have this fact 
clearly in mind when you consult your 
focal agent. 

NOTE—At 
glad to 
best. of our abilitve 
have immediate attention 
to The Alaskan Churchman, 
Dragon, Cordova, Alaska. 


any time we are only too 
answer special queries to the 
Such matters will 
if addressed 
The Red 


Directory of Alaskan Workers 


BISHOP 
The Right Reverend Peter Trimble 
Rowe, D.D. (Office, 418 Mutual Life 
Building, Seattle, Washington.) 
ARCHDEACONS 

Rev. Frederick B. Drane (1915), Fort 
Yukon, Alaska. 

Rev. Thomas Jenkins (1921), for the 


present 140 E. 12th St., Portland, Ore. 


MISSION STATIONS 


Allakaket—(P. O. address, Allkaket, via 
Tanana. Freight address, Allakaket, 
Koyukuk River) — St. John’s-in-the- 
Wilderness :— 


Deaconess Muriel A. 'thayer (121) 


Miss Lossie de Rosset Cotehett (1921). 


Anchorage—All Saints’ Church:—. . 
Rev. Edward W. Hughes. 


Anchorage—Outlying Camps, Railroad 
Work, etc.:— 
Rev. Edwin W. Hughes. 

Anvik—Christ Church Mission:— 
Revel Jour VW. Chapman’ Dy Di; in 
charge. 
Mr. John B. Bentley, assistant (1921). 


Miss Marguerite Bartberger. 
Miss Susan E. Smith (1921). 


Chena—SsSt. Paul’s” Chapel:— 
(See Tanana Valley Mission.) . 


Chena Native Village—St. Barnabas’:— 
(See Tanana Valley Mission.) 


Circle, City —— Church 
Rest (vacant. ) 


of the Heavenly 


Cordova—St., George’s Church and Red 
Dragon Club House:— 
Rev. Eustace P. Ziegler (1909). 


Chitina—(Visited from Cordova). 
McCarthy—(Visited from Cordova). 


Kennecott—(Visited from Cordova). 


Douglas Island—St. Luke’s Church:— 
(Visited from Juneau). 


:. Eagle St. Paul’s Mission:— 
“ ‘Rev. B. W. Gaither. 
Fairbanks — St. Matthew’s Church and 
Reading Room. Camps visited: Ester 


City, Chatanika, Livengood. 
Vacant. 


Fort Yukon — St. Stephen’s Mission and 
Hospital:— 
Rev. Grafton Burke, M. D., (1908). 
Miss R. N. Gunz, R. N., (1920). 
Miss Nellie W. Landon (1921). 
Deaconess Fannie E, Cleaver (1921). 
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Ketchikan—St. John’s Church, Hospital 


and School:— 


Rev. Richard C. Jenkins, D. D. 
Miss Barlow. 
Mrs. J. He Molineux. 


Miss Edith Harper. 
Miss Lillie Julia Ames (1921). 


Juneau—Holy Trinity Cathedral:— 
Rev. Charles Rice. 
Camps visited: Douglas, 


Perserverance, 


Thane and 


Valdez. 


Nenana—St. Mark’s Mission (see Tanana 
Valley Mission). 
Rev. Robert .G. Tatum (1921). 
Miss Alice Wright (1914). 
Miss Katherine N. Bridgeman (1921). 
Miss E. M. Nixon (1921). 


Nome—St. Mary’s Church:— 
Vacant. 


Latouche—Visited from 


Mis- 


Point Hope (Tigara)—St. Thomas’ 
sion:— 

Reva aw. As wnomas: 

Mrs. W. A. Thomas. 

Miss Emilie Grunason, R. N. 


Tony Joule, Assistant Teacher. 


Salchaket—St. 
Vacant. 


Seward—sSt. Peter’s Church:— 
Visited from Anchorage. 


Sitka—St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea:— 
Rev. George E. Howard. 


Luke’s Mission:— 
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Skagway—St. Saviour’s Chureh:— 
Visited from Juneau. 


Stephen’s Village:— 


Miss Harriet M. Bedell. 
Tanana—st. James’ Church:— 
Vacant. 
Tanana Indian Village—Mission of Our 
Saviour:— 
Deaconess Mabel H. Pick. 
Blind Paul, Native Lay Reader. 
Tanana Crossing—St. Timothy’s Mis- 
sion:— 


(See Tanana Valley Mission). 


Tanana Valley Mission—Including Native 
Missions on the Tanana River; Nenana, 
Chena, Salchaket, and Tanana Cross- 
ing:— 

Visited from Nenana. 


Valdez — Epiphany Church and _ [ivery- 
man’s Club House:— 


Visited from Cordova. 


Wrangell—St. Phillip’s Mission:— 
begenie, Imly. ea (Oxon eyes. 


Missionaries on furlough in the States 
(address at the Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City) :— 
Rev. G. D. Christian. 

The Ven. F. B. Drane. 
Miss Effie L. Jackson. 
Miss B. B. Blacknall. 
Miss E. J. Ridgeway. 
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It is with profound regret that this paper 
announces the sudden death of its founder, 
the Reverend Charles Eugene Betticher, Junior, 
on March 17th. at Cos Cob, Connecticut. We 
cannot give detailed particulars at this time as 
the news comes to us through cable from The 
Church Mission’s House, New York. 


Mr. Betticher’s death is a great personal 
loss to his many friends throughout Alaska. 
He has always been spoken of with words of 
loving import, known as a tireless worker in 
the hard places in our frontier and the results 
of his foresight and energy are living proof of 
most valued services to the Alaskan Mission. 


We extend from this, his earliest field of 
endeavor, to his bereaved family, our most 


heartfelt sympathy. 


igara Esquimaux. 


ili 


“Christmas at Point Hope.’’ 


Drawn by E. P. Ziegler for 


—————_ 


The AMaskan Churchman 


Founded by Reverend Charles Eugene 
Betticher, Jr., 1906. 


Published Quarterly at the Red Dragon, 
Cordova, in the Interests of the Church’s 
Work in Alaska. 


REV. EUSTACE P. ZIEGLER, 
Editor and Manager. 


FRANK H. FOSTER, 
Associate Editor. 
Subscription Price, $1.00 per Year. 
Entered as second-class matter, Janu- 
ary 6, 1922, at the postoffice at Cordova, 
Alaska, under the Act of Congress of 

March 3, 1879. 

To the best of our knowledge the state- 
ments set forth in this paper are true 
to fact in every particular. 

In using printed blanks be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. 
This will avoid mistakes and delay. 

In sending change of address be sure to 
give the old as well as the new address. 
Make checks and moi::ey orders payable 
to The Alaskan Churchman. 


APRIL, 1922 


E. P. ZIEGLER, PINX. 


In these days we’re writing editor- 
ials in the wilderness of Alaska, 2 and 
saying, Repent ye: for the Kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand. 3 Surely spoken 
by a prophet, saying, The voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye 
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the way of the Lord, make his paths 
straight. 4 And the same prophet has 
a raiment of caribou, and a leathern 
girdle about his loins; and his meat is 
beans and a few fish. 5 Then there 
went out to the prophet Juneau, Cor- 
dova, Fort Yukon, Anvik, Nome and 
all the region round about The Cop- 
per River and The Yukon, 6 And were 
baptized of him in Alaska, confessing 
their sins. 

7 But when he read The Living 
Church for February 18 he noted a 
letter from Canon Vaughan of All 
Saints Cathedral, Albany, N. Y. He 
judged from his letter that recruiting 
the ministry was no problem. For the 
Canon says: “To whom is it a prob- 
lem? Who needs priests? Where are 
they needed? How badly are they 
needed? I know of several very able 
priests who are trying now to find 
some place where they can serve the 
church. How to use the priests we 
have, I think, is the real problem.” 

We like his way of presenting this 
for it gives us an opportunity to lay 
the axe unto the root of the tree, to 
relieve his mind and the minds of 
others of this “real problem” and also 
gives “several very able priests” an 
opportunity to practice ‘their faith 
boldly.” 

Now at the first stroke of the axe, 
we have little sympathy for “very 
able priests” who are out of jobs. We 
shall show them that they are one 
of two things. They are. either 
“too able” to work in the wilderness, 
or they are looking for prominent 
positions in the polished corners of 
the temple. This little magazine is 
loaded and if we can keep our powder 
dry we'll go off every three months 
and give “able priests” opportunities 
for their valued services. Consult on 
our last pages the Directory of Alas- 
kan Workers and you will note that 
the kind of Christianity which St. 
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Paul preached and practiced is lack- 
ing in willing workers. Of course the 
temperature is rather low but warm 
garments may be procured at reason- 
able prices at “Juneau, Cordova, Fort 
Yukon, Anvik, Nome and all the region 
round about.” “O generation of 
vipers who hath warned you to flee 
from ‘the wrath to come?” For it’s 
coming “every three months.” It’s 
one dollar per year, in advance. 


———$$<_— + _—_ 


The testimonials from our valued 
subscribers to the last issue of the 
Alaskan Churchman have been a 
source of great encouragement to the 
new management of the paper. We do 
like to hear our venture commended 
and it is good of you to tell us what 
you think of it. Spring is coming— 
Easter Day is upon us and although 
it is almost heresy to mention it—the 
snow, feet of it, will soon begin to dis- 
close the tin cans in the back yard. 
Of course springtime means much to 
us, more than to you who have longer 
summers—but no finer. 


We are ambitious and are aiming 
very high, help us to make a hit. 
Our object is a noble one and we 
need your support. We are enclos- 
ing a little pink slip of paper, it is 
not a dun or a bill, it is an oppor- 
tunity for you to add to the suc- 
cess of The Alaskan Churchman 
and Mission. It will take but a min- 
ute and a dollar to lend your helping 
hand in the missionary work of this, 


the Churches’ great Northwestern 
frontier. 

As for the Alaskan Churchman 
Scriptorium concerning which we 


have had many inquiries, we would 
state that at the present rate we shall 
have to import more artists in the 
near future. The orders have come in 
for altar pieces and bookplates and we 
have had to cut our skiing trips short 


and ply the pen and brush. We can 
handle any amount of business how- 


From Painting by Bouguereau. 


ever, and are making the bookplates 
for fifteen dollars apiece. 

We shall take this opportunity of 
extending to you our best wishes for 
a joyful Easter Season. 
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Many persons well disposed to good 
works of all kinds, look upon a sub- 
scription to a Church periodical as a 
charity. The dollar or two sent is 
not given with the idea of any ade- 
quate return further than the con- 
sciousness of the doing of a charit- 
able act. 

We want the subscribers of the 
Alaskan Churchman to feel that their 
dollar is not a charity in this sense. 
While the Churchman is not a money 
making institution, the work of edit- 
ing, illustrating and compiling the 
magazine is done without salaries or 
other compensation. Yet we aim to 
give each subscriber his money’s 
worth in actual value. If we fail in 
this it will be because of our lack 
of ability, not for want of trying. We 


aim to make this magazine a true, 


index of Alaskan affairs for the Glory 
of God and the welfare of the Church. 
B * * 
It is easier to break into print than 
to break in the mission field. 


EDITED BY FRANK H. FOSTER. 


Human nature takes what it can 
get leaving the future to look after its 
own. To “take the cash and let the 
credit go” has been well exemplified 
in the history of the development of 
the west. California’s mighty red- 
woods have fallen to disappear into 
the hungry maw of the sawmill. The 
Douglas spruce of Washington and 
Oregon are rapidly following the same 
route. The red salmon of Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia, 
once thought to be inexhaustible, are 
now so scarce that canners find but 
little profit in taking them. The Alas- 
ka salmon run, so plentiful a few 
years since, that it was a common 
thing for a cannery costing a hundred 
thousand dollars or more to pay for 


the entire investment with interest, 
out of the first year’s pack, is becom- 
ing depleted and the canners them- 
selves seeing their approaching dis- 
solution and the loss of millions in- 
vested, besides a very profitable busi- 
ness, are asking Congress .to pass 
measures restricting the catch. Seeing 
the folly of such a course, realizing 
the ease with which wholesale de- 
struction might have been prevented 
had proper measures been taken in 
time, being cognizant of the methods 
by which forestry was being success- 
fully carried on in Europe where the 
mature trees only are taken, protect- 
ing the young and immature to the 
time of full development, a group of 
earnest and consciencious men head- 
ed by Gifford Pinchot in 1908, 1909 
and 1910, turned their attention to 
Alaska with the end in view that 
such wanton destruction should not 
occur in the greatest of Uncle Sam’s 
undeveloped possessions. It is to be 
regretted that these conservationists 
were not in possesion of knowledge 
equal to their zeal. 

Accurate information as to Alaska 
was hard to get. Geologic surveys 
were incomplete to say the least. It 
was known, however, that large out- 
croppings of coal had been found in 
the Bering and Matanuska districts. 
Seepages of paraffin base oil of a 
quality equal to that of Pennsylvania’s 
best, were known to exist in the Ka- 
talla, Yakataga and Cold Bay regions 
and timber of a species known as 
Sitka spruce covered the coast lands. 
To be sure, no one had developed a 
coal mine or an oil well and the tim- 
ber is of a kind unfit for export lum- 
ber. 

A publicity campaign was started. 
Newspapers and magazines all over 
the country were filled with propa- 
ganda designed to mold public opinion 
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to the idea that the heritage of the 
nation was about to be stolen by a 
number of grasping monopolies. It 
was stated that coal lands worth 
$25,000 per acre were about to pass 
{nto private ownership for ten dollars 
per acre. This, by the way, being the 
price at which the government has 
disposed of the greater part of the 
coal lands of the United States proper. 
President Roosevelt was induced to 
withdraw some twenty million acres 
of forest lands from entry and to 
place the same in a reserve. All coal 
was absolutely withdrawn from entry. 
Prospective oil lands met the same 
fate. Katalla, a thriving town of a 
thousand inhabitants, was abandoned 
to the Indians. Development of coal 
lands under the then existing laws, 
was suspended. Practically all coal 
claims were cancelled and in many 
cases large sums of money paid to 
the government by intending purchas- 


ers in good faith, were confiscated. 
Since the withdrawal some interest- 
ing developments have taken place in 


Alaska. The white population of the 
territory has decreased one third. 
This in spite of several thousand 


transient laborers imported to work 
on the Government railroad. Produc- 
tion of gold has diminished to but a 
small percentage of what once consti- 
tuted Alaska’s chief export. Business 
conditions have grown worse in all 
parts of the territory. All these ills 
may not be properly ascribed to the 
conservation policy of the government. 
The war and the consequent reduc- 
tion in the value of gold have made 
it impossible to mine at a profit on 
most of the low grade properties. The 
two score interlocking bureaus in 
Washington through which Alaskan 
affairs have been managed, have dore 
their part toward discouraging settle- 
ment and driving the present popula- 
tion away. But with the exhaustion of 
of the high grade placer camps, more 
attention has been directed to the coal 
and oil. To relieve the situation, two 
measures have passed Congress. A 
coal leasing bill passed in 1913 by the 
terms of which individuals or corpora- 
tions might lease limited areas of coal 
lands from the government for a term 
of years with stipulations as_ to 
the amount of work to be done 
and upon a basis through which so 
much per ton is paid to the govern- 
ment as royalty. In 1920 an oil leas- 
ing bill was passed on lines similar 
to the coal leasing act. Since the coal 
bul was passed a few leases have 
been granted both in the Bering River 
and Matanuska fields, most of which 
have been abandoned. Some money 
has been spent but there has been an 
absolute failure to uncover paiying 
quantities of marketable export coal. 
Under the oil bill something like eight 
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hundred permits have been granted 
and not one hole has been drilled to 
date. People of the coast towns of 
Alaska are still importing British Co- 
lumbia coal for which they pay seven- 
teen to twenty dollars a ton and paraf- 
fin base oil is still running out of the 
ground useful only to the bears as 
wallows for the killing of insect pests. 

Geologists say and_ prospectors 
claim that we have a world of coal 
and oil. Capitalists say this may be 
so but they refuse to put money into 
government leases; that the amount 
of ground which each operator is al- 
lowed to lease is not sufficient to war- 
rant the expenditure of such large 
sums of money as are required by 
costly conditions of transportation 
and development in Alaska. You 
can’t catch a shark with a salmon egg 


for bait. In the meanwhile Alaska 
stagnates. 

If Alaska is not to suffer a greater 
and greater loss of population until it 
reverts back to the aborigines, a new 
policy must be adopted. Not a policy 
of waste nor yet one of suppression 
of all development. Let the govern- 
ment reserve a fourth or even a half 
of its oil and coal lands and open the 
remainder to unrestricted entry. The 
prospecting of the lands opened will 
demonstrate the value of the reserved 
portion which may then he leased on 
a basis of known not suppositious 
value; Alaska will see a flood of capi- 
tal flow in that will result in increased 
population; increased tonnage will en- 
able the transportation companies to 
reduce freight rates and the territory 
will come into her own. 


Cordova Harbor. 
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Christmas at Point Hope 


Although this is an unsigned article it comes from Rev. W. A. Thomas, our 


farthest north. 


We recommend Mr. Thomas as a Satisfactory example 


to those looking for a ‘‘virile and heroic ministry.—Editor’s Note. 


y and babies — re- 
joiced together in 
our splendid 
{i Christmas of 1921. 
i) Fifty more would 
i\<=31] have been  pres- 
ent had it not 
been for the blizzard of the week 
preceding when the thermometer 
reached thirty below and the winds 
blew in whining, menacing gales. The 
chief himself made to within twelve 
miles of the Point where he had to 
remain over Christmas in the cabin 
of a friend, recovering from the ex- 
posure endured while lost for hours in 
Saturday’s storm. One appreciates 
what Christmas means to our people 
on considering that in order to be 
present they, leaving their reindeer 
herding and fur trapping, journey 
fifty and seventy-five miles during the 
darkest period of our winter. 
Christmas Day was quite bad but 
there were an hundred and seventy 
people present at the celebration of 
the Holy Communion at 11 o’clock. 
Many had come five miles through the 
storm—from the village of Jabber- 
town. The boy choir was augmented 
for the service, by girls chosen from 
among those who sang for us when 
the choir was a mixed one. The ser- 
vice was choral throughout as are all 
the services on high days. Included 
in the Christmas appointments was a 
baptism and this lengthened our morn- 
ing to three hours. 


The storm not having abated it was 
decided that the evening service in 
Browning Hall should give way to 
village prayer meetings and to this 
end five “leaders” were appointed to 
conduct meetings in as many of the 
igloos. This division provided for the 
entire village and visitors. It is sur- 
prising how many people can manage 
to crowd into an esquimo house on 
such occasions. 


Monday was fair and cold and for a 
few hours there was «practically no 
wind; a rare circumstance for Point 
Hope. At 2 o’clock in the afternoon, a 
gay paper balloon floated high over 
Point Hope as a warning that the 
good time was about to begin. It was 
a good day for sealing and many of 
the men were on the ice; needless to 
say the tiny flare of the rising signal 
escaped none of their observing eyes. 


Browning Hall was a blaze of paper 
ribbon and tinsel under many electric 
lights inclosed in Japanese lanterns. 
As team after team drove up and the 
good things for the feast were un- 
loaded, cries of “‘Ah-zah” (wonderful), 
“Nah-kooruk” (splendid), were heard 
on every hand. The Esquimo has rea- 
son to appreciate light and he certain- 
ly does. The beacon which gleams 
unremittingly from the tap of the 
Mission House has been the pride and 
delight of the people since it first ap- 
peared in September. 

The feast began at 3 o’clock and 
at that time the hall was so crowded 
as to make the opening of the “addi- 
This somewhat re- 
In spite of dif- 


tion” 
lieved the congestion. 


necessary. 
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ficulties, all were eventually satisfied 
and this was due mainly to the fact 
that patience and thoughtfulness are 
never-failing among these kindly peo- 
ple of the north. There was an abund- 
ance of fish and seal meat with a 
whale flipper, carefully saved from 


presents were carved ivory canoe 
stems, beautifully tanned reindeer 
legs for boots, intricate patterns in 
parkee fringes, etc., as well as many 
pledged gifts represented by writ- 
ten promises. One man _ promised 
the first seal he shot, to a widow wom- 


Near Point Hope. 


the whaling harvest of last spring, 
biscuits, esquimo “ice cream” and gal- 
lons of stewed fruit and tea from the 
Mission. 

Santa Claus aud his assistant, amid 
tooting of horn and jingling of bells, 
arrived with his piled up sled at ex- 
actly 6:30 o’clock and set to work im- 
mediately. There were just two hun- 
dred and thirty individual gifts to be 
presented in behalf of St. Thomas’ 
Mission, including prizes for work 
done during the preceding half year 
by star pupils of the school. It took 
a long time and when Santa’s voice 
threatened to give out, his assistant 
had to take a hand in the game. There 
followed the giving out of some two 
hundred gifts from the people to one 
another. Among these _ interesting 


an without visible means of support. 
another gave a “female:fawn deer” 
which can reasonably be expected 
along in the spring. One young man 
so far forgot himself as to heap upon 
his friend a promise of ‘Twenty-five 
cents chewing tobacco.” 

Still there remained work for Santa 
and Company. After providing for 
Point Hope, Icy Cape and the north, 
Kivalina and the south, there re- 
mained a half sack of miscellaneous 
gifts, some of them of considerable 
value. We played a “game” which 
proved most exciting and diverting. 
The assistant would hand Santa a gift, 
and as he did so would call aloud for 
what group the gift was intended, 
whether boys, big girls, men or what- 
not, and he would whisper a number 
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into Santa’s ear. The shouting of 
numbers would continue by those of 
the group named until the fortunate 
one gave the secret number attached 
to the gift. The wide-awake ones who 
could remember the numbers already 
given in vain, were usually the win- 
ners, although there were some in- 
stances of rank luck. 

It was 11:30 o’clock when the last 
gift was given out and there yet re- 
mained the entire Christmas program 
of children’s songs and recitations, 
congregational singing at the sending 
up of the three balloons and lastly 
the wonderful dancing led by the artist 
of all the north: “Callao.” The little 
children and their mothers were so 
very tired we voted to finish our pro- 
gram on New Year’s. The vote taken, 
all gathered under the stars and the 
wavy aurora, to send up the balloons 
and sing a hymn for each. Though a 
stiff breeze had sprung up we man- 
aged to get the touchy affair launched 
without mishap and then the splendid 
voices of the Esquimaux sped them 
on their way with “Oh; Come All Ye 
Faithful,’ ‘Hark, the Herald Angels 
Sing” and “It Came Upon a Midnight 


Clear.” With a “MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS” which set the echoes ringing, 
the happy crowd disbanded and the 
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Cape Thompson. 
dog teams scampered away in the 
mysterious glowing darkness of the 
Arctic midnight. 


Esquimaux at Point Hope. 
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An Interpretation by an Indian School- 
boy at Anvik. 


Henry W. Longfellow 


Longfellow shot and arrow into the air and 
fell to earth and he dont no where it went. 
Long afterward he found the arrow was still 
on the cotton wood. 

Longfellow he breath a song into air and 
he dont no where the song went it seem to him 
it fell to earth. But some one wase near and 
that persont heart the song and long after- 
ward he found the same song and some one 
was singing that and when the song was 


ended then he heart it and there he found it. 
—Hlliott. 


For The Alaskan Churchman 
From Rev. J. W. Chapman, D. D., 
November 26, 1921. 
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Centralization and the 
Alaska Bureaus 


By EDWARD 


Much space is being consumed in 
the metropolitan dailies over the dis- 
pute which has arisen in President 
Harding’s cabinet between Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace and Secretary 
of the Interior Fall. Throughout all 
discussion of this dispute runs a 
thread of Alaskan affairs, which at 
times assumes such proportions that 
it would look as if Alaska was really 
the bone of contention between the 
two. It is to be sincerely hoped that 
the smoke screen caused by this dis- 
pute, which has grown to such size 
that it is now reliably reported that 
Secretary Fall has had a break with 


the President and may resign from’ 


the cabinet, will not be allowed to 
obscure the real issue, which is the 
centralization of the various govern- 
mental bureaus operating in Alaska. 

The forces of Pinchotism have 
rallied to repel the threatened assault 
on Alaskan forests by Secretary Fall, 
and it is openly charged in a ‘nation- 
wide propaganda that the head of the 
Interior Department is attempting to 
turn over Alaska to the greed of pri- 
vate interest. To an Alaskan, having 
the real interests of the Territory at 
heart, it is somewhat disheartening to 
discover that at this day, and after 
the experience of the past twelve or 
fourteen years, people and newspapers 
are found who still get excited and 
worried over such talk. 

The writer of this article is an 
avowed friend of the U. S. Forestry 
Service and an often expressed ad- 
mirer of the generally high type of 
public servant which this service has 


F. MEDLEY. 


succeeded in attracting. No real criti- 
cism is offered herein as to the admin- 
istration of the Alaska forests by the 
Forestry Service. That there have 
been inconsistencies and room for 
criticism is undoubtedly true. That 
such would have happened in any 
event is equally as true. That there 
is still room for improvement must 
also be admitted, nor is the writer 
directly concerned with the merits of 
the controversy as to whether the 
Interior Department or the Agricul- 
tural Department is the proper agency 
for looking after the nation’s forests 
as a whole. 

On the need of centralization of the 
Alaska bureaus it is safe to assert that 
Alaska opinion is practically unani- 
mously in favor of centralization. The 
people who live here, who have made 
their homes here, who have brought 
their children into the world here, 
and who have their all invested in 
Alaska, are entitled to be heard. They 
have spoken often and in no uncertain 
language. Throught their Chambers 
of Commerce, their town governments, 
their Territorial representatives, and 
their past and present governors, the 
call has gone forth to centralize these 
many bureaus under one head, with 
headquarters in Alaska, instead of in 
the city of Washington. 

Alaskans are not primarily con- 
cerned with which department of the 
government these bureaus shall be 
centralized under. They hesitate to 
express an opinion in order that they 
may not be drawn into the fight be- 
tween Messrs. Wallace and Fall. They 
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would all be pleased if it were turned 
over to Hoover, if personalities are to 
be considered, but aside from that, 
they are in favor of centralization. 
They do not want Hoover in order to 
put more power in the Department of 
Commerce, but solely because of their 
belief in the man himself and the 
thought that Hoover could do much 
if given a free hand to remedy the 
crying evils of the present situation. 
In fact, the greatest argument in favor 
of centralization is the present some- 
what unsavory spectacle of two great 
departments of the government en- 
gaged in an unnecessary quarrel for 
power and influence in Alaska, the 
natural result of which can only be 
loss to the Territory. While the sur- 
geons argue over who shall operate 
and the proper course of treatment, 
the patient is dying, and to the un- 
prejudiced observer it looks as if the 
disputants were more interested in 
their own selfish interests than in the 
needs of the sick. And Alaska is sick 
at present. 


It is not necessary to recapitulate 
here the many conflicts of authority, 
ridiculous jealousies, duplications of 
effort, and resultant irritations, which 
flow from the present method of gov- 
erning the Territory. These have 
all been explained and admitted at 
hearings before committees of Con- 
gress. The fact is that eight depart- 
ments of the government have some- 
thing to say about Alaska, and these 
are sub-divided into thirty-eight sep- 
arate bureaus. The natural confusion 
and delay from this condition is such 
as to discourage initiative, private in- 
vestment, and normal growth, and en- 
courage those great interests in the 
country at large which do not care, 
for one reason or another, to see Alas- 
ka coal, oil, and other resources de- 
veloped. No apologist for the pres- 


ent system can put forth any valid 
argument in support of it. 


An elaborate article on this sub- 
ject appeared in the New York Times 
for Sunday, February 26, last, written 
by Prof. W. H. Chapman of Yale Uni- 
versity. Professor Chapman teaches 
forest management and naturally falls 
into the camp of Secretary Wallace in 
the dispute between the latter and 
Secretary Fall. He brings forth the 
old, standard time-worn arguments in 
favor of the bureaus. He tells us of 
the depletion of Alaska fisheries and 
is a valiant champion of the restric- 
tions recently thereon placed by the 
Bureau of Fisheries under the Secre- 
tary of Commerce. He admits that 
the latter department has had con- 
trol of the fisheries since 1906, but 
he fails to explain why necessary re- 
strictions were not placed on these 
fisheries until the depletion of the sal- 
mon streams became so great as to 
threaten their total extinction. He 
fails to tell his readers that the Bu- 
reau of Fisheries has allowed cCan- 
neries to operate many miles up 
stream from the mouths of the rivers 
without objection until local public 
opinion was aroused and complaints 
made. To an Alaskan, Professor Chap- 
man’s selection of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries as an argument in favor of the 
bureaucratic system is particularly 
unfortunate, for this bureau has had 
the industry in its hands for the past 
sixteen years and never acted to im- 
pose absolutely necessary regula- 
tions which they could impose by 
mere decree and order, until practical- 
ly forced to do so by Alaska public 
opinion. 

Professor Chapman uses statistics 
to create an erroneous impression. 
He tells how the population of the 
Territory has declined from 64,350 in 
1910 to 54,899 in 1921. He then says, 
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speaking of the fishing industry, 
28,534 persons, or more than one-half 
of the entire population of the Terri- 
tory, white and Indian combined, 
were employed by this industry.” 
Professor Chapman should know, if he 
does not, that the fishing industry 
largely employs a floating population; 
that the industry is seasonal; and that 
practically all of the persons engaged 
therein were out of the Territory 
when the 1921 census was taken. In 
the spring and summer months, the 
population is greatly swelled by this 
annual influx of fishermen and can- 
nery employes, who are but tempor- 
arily resident herein, and who were 
not counted in the census. His de- 
duction therefore as to the size of the 
industry with relation to the popula- 
tion as shown by the census figures is 
incorrect. 


Professor Chapman also makes the 
curiously inconsistent argument that 
the forestry service is necessary to 
Alaska because of its work in fire 
prevention, althought he naively tells 
us in the forepart thereof, that the 
Alaska national forests are bathed in 
perpetual fog. Why fire protection is 
needed or important in forests bathed 
in perpetual fog can only be apparent 
to a confirmed advocate of the bu- 
reaucratic system, and is typical of 
the state of mind of many of that sys- 
tem’s adherents. The statements and 
arguments throughout Professor Chap- 
man’s article are subject to still 
further criticisms similar to the fore- 
going, but enough has been said to 
show the welter of misinformation 
that is being printed and circulated 
about Alaska. Professor Chapman’s 
article is typical, and is only selected 
because it is the latest that the writer 
has read. The point made here is that 
such articles fail to take into account 
the essential requirements of the situ- 


ation in the north. One of the pur- 
poses of government, as we _ under- 
stand it in America, should be to as- 
sist private enterprise by all proper 
means. The results of the bureau sys- 
tem have been to restrict and discour- 
age private enterprise in Alaska al- 
most to the vanishing point, and this 
condition has been accelerated and in- 
tensified by the division of authority, 
among the thirty-eight government bu- 
reaus. It is hard to make people on 
the outside understand this condition. 
Everything in Alaska in the form of 
natural resources, is practically sub- 
ject to governmental control and regu- 
lation. This means a horde of agents, 
supervisors, district chiefs, inspectors, 
and what not, all of whom find that 
their jobs call for their interference 
into what is essentially private busi- 
ness. Alaska will never develop into 
a great and thriving commonwealth 
without private industry, and private 
industry in any great amount, will not 
come here under present conditions. 


Now the people here are not asking 
that things be thrown wide open to 
private exploitation. We do not ask 
that all regulatory measures be sum- 
marily removed. We simply ask that 
the evils of bureaucratic government 
be reduced to a minmum by centraliza- 
tion. We realize that the bureaus 
must be. We ask that they be made 
to co-ordinate and properly function 
to the end that they will be of ser- 
vice and thereby justify the people’s: 
money which is spent for their main- 
tenance. Surely this is not an unrea- 
sonable request. We do not ask that 
everything in Alaska be turned over 
to Secretary Fall, or to Secretary 
Wallace, or to any particular secre- 
tary. We do ask that it all be turned 
over to some secretary in order that 
the centralization of these bureaus 
may be effected as soon as possible. 
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In addition we ask that Alaska be ad- 
ministered in Alaska, and not in Wash- 
ington, D. C., by men familiar with 
conditions here, and that the present 
system, which amounts to no more 
than absentee landlordism, be abol- 
ished. ‘And it must follow, as the 
night the day,” that the investment of 
private funds must be encouraged. 
Otherwise the government must go 


into all sorts of private business here 
if it is going to be true to its trust. 
Private industry can be encouraged 
under sane and sensible regulations, 
without interference by fanatics of the 
Pinchot type, and without serious dan- 
ger to the permanence of industry. 
Centralization of the bureaus is a ne- 
cessary step forward toward that 
much desired end. 


Fishing 


BY FRANK H. FOSTER 


DRAWINGS BY E.P.ZIEGLER 


Ever since I was a small boy I have 
delighted in fishing. Down in the Santa 
Clara Valley, Saturdays and holidays 
were devoted to long trips into the 
mountains. There in a shady spot 
where the noisy mountain brook tum- 
bled over some rocky ledge making a 
deep pool of inky blackness topped by 
a million bubbles, I would angle and 
dream the hours away. Infrequently 
I caught a fish. Sometimes it would 
be six or seven inches long which is 
pretty good for a California brook 
trout, but many times I had to use 


considerable imagination to stretch 
him to the minimum legal size of five 
inches. And at five or six in the 
evening I would mount my bicycle and 
hurry back to the ranch to proudly 
exhibit my catch of ten to twenty-five 
little trout. My Dad looked on my 
treasures with amused toleration but 
it was different with Mother. She re- 
joiced with me in the extent of the 
catch; felt sorry on account of the big 
one I lost and fried them in butter for 
supper. 

Since I have grown up [I still like 
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to fish. But fishing in Alaska is dif- 
ferent. There are trout in the in- 
terior lakes of unbelievable propor- 
tions. I have caught them in Ptarmi- 


gan Lake at the head of the White 
River, 


weighing thirty pounds and 


is $ EC LER 
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more. Salmon trout are so abundant 
in the lakes near the coast that it is 
no fun to catch them. They range 
in size from a half a pound to eight 
or nine pounds. Grayling fill many 
interior lakes and afford the most 
sport of the fresh water fish. They 
rise readily to a black gnat fly, are 
gamey, sometimes reach three pounds 
in weight and are certainly good to 
eat. Pickerel are found in the tribu- 
tary streams of the Tanana River. 


Salt water fishing is good sport, too. 
Catching a king salmon weighing forty 
or fifty pounds is quite a feat. You 
troll for him in the winter or early 
spring using a spoon hook or a her- 
ring attached to a spinner. How he 
does fight! Catching halibut is more 
in the nature of hard work. When 
you hook him you hardly know it and 
then he comes up to the surface as 
stolidly as an old farm horse led to 
the barn. Likely as not you find that 
he weighs so much that you can’t get 
him in the boat, and you have to turn 
him loose. Some of them weigh three 
or four hundred pounds. Of course 
this is a fish story and you don’t have 
to believe it if you don’t want to. But 
the best salt water fishing to my mind 
is to take a row boat about nine or 
ten o’clock in the evening in June or 
July and to row slowly along by the 


steep rocky cliffs trailing a spinner. 
You get nicely settled, prepared to en- 


joy the northern sunlit night when 
a rock bass strikes. He looks like a 
fresh water black bass, fights like a 
wildcat and for eating. Say! When 
you have a dozen or more weighing 
a pound to four pounds each just row 
ashore in some sheltered cove, build a 
drift wood fire on the beach and fry 
some bacon and then a few of those 


bass. 

If you want good sport and good 
eating and belong to the fraternity 
of fishermen, come on, and let’s go 
fishing. 
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The Cock 

| we 
O! I’m that cock of fell renown 

Which topped the wall one chilly morn 
The trembling fisherman o’erheard. 

My lusty lungs cried to a world 

T'wo thousand years of base denial. 

But even so the Jew forgave 

That shivering fisherman all bent 

And shifty eyed to dodge that gaze 

Of those strange eyes and wagging tongue 
Of ribald wench. 

But the wan countenance of that Jew 

Left that rock all crushed, 

But since he fell to depths so vast 

Back he came refined . 

Ho! Ho! You ask, why follow. Him? 

No need at this late day for me to plead 
The cause so long since proved. 

—Fra Hubertus. 
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“Go West” 


By REV. E. P. ZIEGLER . 


But a few days ago a little girl told 
me with great pride that she had 
found in the Public School Library a 
book called ‘Heroes of Today,” in 
which was a story of some length of 
her Bishop Rowe. She knew him so 
well that she was surprised to see 
him in prominent print. He had even 
eaten dinner with her. She hardly ex- 
pected to read of him as a “Hero of 
Today” with Riis, Grenfell and 
Hoover. She is now so proud of him 
that she thinks them lucky to be in 
the same book with him. A noble 
familiarity (that bishop’s), one which 
sheds modesty that even the 
children do not know whether or not 
he is a great man. Rather common, 
however, that old story of the “pro- 
phet not without honor.” We know 
who our bishop is in Alaska. I am 
far from citing him as the particular 
aforesaid prophet. We value him 
highly, so does the author of “Heroes 
of Today,” now does the little girl. It 
would be presumptuous for me to write 
an article pitying him. Fools pity 
great men. It wouldn’t look well for 
me as editor of The Alaskan Church- 
man to exploit the bishop. Neverthe- 
less, I’m doing it, come what may. 
He’ll probably tell me to “Go Easy.” 
But before he comes I’m going strong, 
that is as strong as I am able. 


such 


eve wae 


We read a good deal during the past 
year, of recruiting the ministry and 
many reasons are given (from cush- 
ioned seats), why strong young men 
do not enter it. The articles which 
have come to my notice have been 
written by prominent parish priests 
or by professors or deans of theologi- 


cal seminaries. Probably they are 
better writers than I and I am quite 
sure, bigger men. But I take the prob- 
lem quite as seriously, have the oppor 
tunity of expressing myself also, and 
write with a hope of offering construc- 
tive criticism. 

If you are a professor in a New 
England theological seminary or a 
New York rector, possibly your rea- 
sons for young men not entering the 
ministry may apply—but supposing 
that you are someone else. I am, 
a view gained from the churches’ 
frontier may be enlightening. I hope 
that it is a clear one and that the 
voice from the wilderness will be 
heard. Dr. McComb says in The 
Churchman for March 4th that ‘The 
c'ergyman is tending more and more 
to be an ecclesiastical business man, 
ardently busy in serving tables. 
He touches his parishoners at one or 
two points and these mainly external. 
Along such lines, no wonder the cleri- 
cal office often proves a dire futility, 
flat, stale and unprofitable. Young 
men today hesitate to enter the min- 
istry of any of our churches not pri- 
marily because of the meagre material 
outlook but because the work seems 
hardly to measure up to the standard 
of virile, heroic manhood. It can ap- 
peal to the spirit of youth, of courage, 
of high adventure only when it is seen 
to be the medium by which spiritual 
energy is transmitted mightily to the 
overflow of the standing discourage- 
ments, the crippling and depressing 
maladies that beset the frail life of 
man.” Since this paragraph has creat- 
ed ho furore it must be taken as the 
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truth, that is so far as Cambridge, 
Mass., and the N. Y. Churchman read- 
ers are concerned. 

The clergy which the “young men” 
mentioned therein see, do not meas- 
ure up to the standard of virile, heroic 
manhood. 

You do not often see men occupying 
the pulpits of our most prominent 


churches, fail. They make good 
bishops, they are big enough for 
the jobs. Theological professors die 


in their chairs, seldom in the mission 
field. The strong young men look 
up to them and turn away, the vision 
does not thrill them. Admittedly, in 
the quotation above, they lack virility 
and heroism sufficient to fire with 
Christian enthusiasm the ambitions of 
young men. 

I read a few days ago somewhere, 
that Bishop Brooks recommended as 
a tonic for a weak parish, that it take 
up a collection for foreign missions. 
This would be his first step towards 
bringing it to life. Here we have an 
outstanding figure, one which would 
fire young men and one which said 
something. Massachusetts knew in 
his time what was the matter, for he 
told them, but they have evidently for- 
gotten it or didn’t believe it. 

The reason why young men are not 
going into the ministry today is that 
we are lacking in missionary enter- 
prise. Some big men are in the mis- 
sion field, but most of the big men are 
not. Some are pretending to try to 
find out why young men do not enter 
the ministry. The mission field is still 
open and the “Great Command” has 
not been fully obeyed. If some of 
our healthy theologians would pull 
themselves out of their tomes and 
exert their knowledge on some of the 
vigorous young men of the far north- 
west, turn them from deism to Chris- 
tianity, fill some of our vacant mis- 
sion stations in Alaska instead of 


filling an inch space in some Church 
paper, applying for jobs maybe, they 
could see something “virile and 
heroic.” You confess that it cannot 
be seen in the East. I’m telling you 
that it can be seen here. 


=“ themrock.: 


Bishop Rowe on 


I am no bright and shining example 
of what a missionary priest should 
be, but I thank God every day that I 
can see an ideal in our churches’ last 
frontier, a leader who has spent over 
twenty-five years fighting for the 
same ideal and the church which he 
is serving so faithfully is having an 
awfully hard time in dodging Mark 
16:15. 
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A Missionary Trip on the New 
U. S. Railroad 


By REV. EDWIN S. HUGHES, ANCHORAGE. 


It is not necessary for the mission- 
ary at Anchorage to keep a team of 
The U. S. Government has 


dogs. 


States Navy is blocking out coal 
for future use. Chickaloon is at the 
end of the branch line which leaves 


Talkeetna Bridge. 


come to his aid and furnishes him 
transportation on its new railroad. 
And by the way, just a few days ago, 
on November 19, the track laying was 
completed on this road and we are 
now able to ride by rail from Seward 
to Fairbanks, with the exception of 
having to cross two rivers which must 
still be spanned by large steel bridges. 

The particular trip in question was 
taken to Chickaloon where the United 


the main line at Matanuska Junction 
and covers a distance of thirty-seven’ 
miles through the Matanuska Coal 
Fields. In all, Chickaloon is about 
seventy miles from Anchorage. This 
would be a two or more days trip by 
dog team, all depending upon the 
weather. By rail even in these con- 
struction days it is but a few hours 
ride. At present there are two or 
three trains a week out the branch, 
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and we consider ourselves fortunate 
in having that much service. Nor are 
they “20th century limited” passenger 
trains, but are most decidedly mixed. 
A good modern type passenger en- 
gine, some empty coal cars, a warm- 
storage car for perishables, a mail and 
baggage car, and last of all a passen- 
ger coach, made up the train that 
morning. 


getting acquainted with men whom I 
would never meet under other condi- 
tions, people many of whom, live in 
Anchorage itseif. 

The first stop of any length was at 
Matanuska Junction, where I hold ser- 
vice once every month. Here I got 
off to see the proprietor of the iittle 
hotel where the services are held. I 
had left some hymnals with him which 


‘ 


Eska Coal Mine. 


A greater part of the occupants of 
the coach were those who were direct- 
ly or indirectly connected with the 
coal mining. There were some who 
were interested with the coal mining, 
some who were interested in gold min- 
ing and some who had homesteads in 
the agricultural section, the Matanus- 
ka Valley. Women were very much in 
the minority. I find that a journey of 
this kind gives me the opportunity of 


I wished to use at the service to be 
held at Chickaloon that evening. This 
big hearted man who has spent most 
of. his life on the frontier and many 
times in the roughest of mining camps 
has been a great help in making my 
service in Matanuska possible. 

The next stop was at a new camp 
called Sutton. The train stayed here 
over two hours. This was so that the 
train-crew could take the engine up 
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a spur higher on the mountain-side 
and bring down some coal. This coal 
is taken from a mine which has just 
been opened up. It will supply An- 
chorage with practically all of its coal 
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has to learn to meet such situations 
for the population is always on the 
move. The camp at Sutton is but tem- 
porary, most of the families living in 
tent houses. It is surprising how 


- 


Chickaloon. 


this winter. Sutton is the point at 
which the Government is installing a 
large coal washing plant. The clean- 
ing will be done by a picking, screen- 
ing and a washing process. I had 
enough time here to call on and leave 
some copies of the Church at Work 
with two church families, both of 
whom had been moved down from 
Chickaloon. It had been a great dis- 
appointment to me to find that they 
had left Chickaloon for I had planned 
on their helping me start and keep up 
a small Sunday School, as there are 
about thirty children of school age 
there. But the missionary in Alaska 


warm one of these houses can be kept 
when there is plenty of fuel. 

At Chickaloon I was met by Mr. 
Sumner Smith who is the manager of 
the Government mines both at Eska 
and at Chickaloon. Mr. Smith has 
always been most kind and courteous. 
After having made arrangements for 
my sleeping quarters in the dormitory, 
he escorted me to the little tent 
house of the family with whom I was 
to take dinner. These people were 
a couple whom I had married at An- 
chorage but a month or two before. , 

The service that evening was held 
in a large community hall which had 
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been erected by the Navy Commission 
for the purpose of bettering and mak- 
ing more pleasant the social life of the 
new town. The hall is so spacious 
that the little congregation would have 
been lost if we had used the main 
part of it. As it was, there was plenty 
of room at one side in one of the 
wings. Just as we were about to start 
the service we were rather startled 
by the clicking and then the humming 
of an electric motor. For just a mo- 
ment I was taken back five years to 
the time when I had last heard the 
great notes of a church pipe-organ 
after such a sound. But we were told 
that this was merely the motor which 
ran a pump which sent back to the 


central heating plant the water that 
had collected in the heating system. 
All the offices and many of the resi- 
dences are: heated from this central 
heating plant. 

We were disappointed in our music 
that evening. The young lady who 
had intended to play the piano was 
taken ill. The service consequently 
was quite short and informal. From 
this service I found that the only way 
to get the miners to come was to go 
around the dormitory just before the 
service begins and call them out. That 
evening I went to bed rather early in 
order to get up the next morning to 
catch the train returning to Anchor- 
age. 


A Confession 


As a small boy I have a vivid recol- 
lection of certain days set aside for 
special contributions to various for- 


eign missions. The impressions run 


the gamut from narrow escapes from 


tigers, snakes and blacks in Africa, 
burning of native wives in India, head 
hunting by tatooed natives in the 
Malay and Philippine Islands to the 
final and most onerous task among 
the Indians and Esquimaux of Alaska 
where, clad in furs from top to toe, 
the noble missionary braved the 
storms and unknown dangers of the 
frozen North and the wild and fierce 
tempers of the inhabitants in an at- 
tempt to sow the seed of the Gospel 
of Christ. 


I have not been able to visit Africa, 
Borneo or India. My early ideas with 
regard to those countries may be cor- 
rect for all I know. But I have spent 
a number of years in Alaska and I 
have a secret to tell, a confession to 


make. My preconceived ideas were 
nearly all wrong. With the exception 
of the few missions north of the Arc- 
tic Circle, Alaska is just as comfort- 
able a country to live in as are most 
of the states. Along the coast from 
Ketchikan to Anchorage the thermo- 
meter rarely registers as low as zero. 
In Fairbanks, Nenana and other in- 
terior points, the weather gets cold, 
sometimes fifty or sixty below zero 
but when it is cold, there is never a 
breath of air ‘stirring. One does not 
do a great deal of traveling then, but 
the houses are warm and comfortable 
and one does not feel the cold nearly 
as much as in bleak and blazzardy 
North Dakota or Minnesota. And 
when summer comes! There is no 
climate in the world that equals Alas- 
ka in summer. A maximum tempera- 
ture of seventy-five cooling to fifty- 
five or sixty at night. Refreshing 
breezes, eighteen to twenty-four hours 
of daylight each day. Fishing, hunt- 
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ing and berry picking, for there are 
worlds of berries in Alaska—blue ber- 
ries, salmon berries, wild strawberries, 
cranberries, raspberries and currants, 
both black and red—besides berries 
unknown elsewhere but delicious not- 
withstanding. 

And the people. There are not a 
great many, for all of Alaska has only 
twenty-seven thousand white inhabi- 
tants with about as many more In- 
dians and Esquimaux. But what in- 
habitants there are, make up in kind 
for what they lack in numbers. The 
Indians are cleanly, sober and indus- 
trious as a rule. They are anxious to 
learn and gladly accept religious 


teaching. The whites are no excep- 
tion to the rule that pioneers are the 
most intelligent class of people known. 
In knowledge of literature, political 
economy and even art, they are far 
above the average. During the long 
winter nights much time is given to 
reading. It is not an uncommon thing 
to find a miner or prospector better 
able to discuss world problems than 
the average college man. As I said 
in the beginning of this article, this is 
a confession. An admission that 
Alaska, while there are drawbacks 
attendant on any new country, is 
nevertheless the finest and most com- 
fortable country I have ever lived in. 


Esquimaux Girls 
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Indians Win in Fisheries, Hoover Says 


Humane and Just Act Says Bishop Rowe 
in Announcing Decision of Secretary. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 17.—Her- 
bert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
today announced his decision in the 
long controversy between the Alaskan 
Indians and the large salmon and fish- 
eries interests in the Territory, in 


year, and the packing companies ap- 
pealed to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

“Mr. Hoover’s decision is that the 
regulations shall stand. He has done 
a wise and humane act. It is upon 


Fishing Camp. 


favor of the Indians, whose cause has 
been championed by Bishop Rowe. 


Announcing the receipt of Secretary 
Hoover’s telegram, Bishop Rowe said: 
“The Bureau of Fisheries two years 
ago promulgated regulations under 
which no more commercial fishing 
should be permitted in the Yukon and 


other rivers after September 1 of last 


fishing in these rivers that the natives 
depend for food for themselves and 
dogs. The commercial fishing has 
been going on wholesale, and as a re- 
sult the natives have been hard pushed 
to obtain food. I know of instances 
where children were starving and the 
natives had to kill their dogs because 
there was no other food.’—Cordova 
Daily Times, March 17, 1922. 
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Friends That Come 


By VEN. THOMAS JENKINS, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Archdeacon Jenkins served the Alaskan Mission for five years at Ketchikan 


previous to 1910. 


He returned to Alaska for a two months’ trip 


to the various missions last summer and this interesting 
article is related to his last visit.—Editor’s Note. 


March 21, 1922. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

The busy days of a parish priest 
during Lent afford but little time for 
outside labors. I remember, however, 
my promise to write you something for 
your Easter number. Some _ short 
time ago an eastern friend of mine 
asked me to suggest something that 
her church school girls could do for 
someone in the mission field. What I 
wrote to her on that occasion I think 
may be of interest to the Churchman 
readers. 

Last summer on my journey to Alas- 
ka I fell in with a young Englishman 
married to a cultured young Russian 
woman going into the country with 
their three dear little children to un- 
dertake the work of a school and an 
orphanage in a rather remote section 
in the western part. This place to 
which they were going had suffered 
from a disastrous visit of the “flu” 
three years ago. Nearly all the par- 
ents and adults had been taken off, 
the children and youth alone remain- 
ing. The Russian Church used to min- 
ister to these people but of late years 
the mission has been unable to carry 
on and so the people have been ne- 
glected. 

In this disaster the government 
came to the rescue, built an orphanage, 
opened a school and provided people 
to look after the children. It is rath- 
er difficult to get this work done for 
the sake of a salary. It is only love 
that will lead a man and woman into 
this isolation and labor. In talking 


over the situation with this couple 
I learned that no provision had been 
made for the children’s Christmas, nor 
was there any provision for any kind 
of religious work. Further, I think 
the workers were not expected to 
carry on religious work but rather dis- 
couraged from attempting it. But Mr. 
Seller and his wife being church peo- 
ple felt that they should do some- 
thing for the spiritual need of the 
people. In order to help I gave them 
practically all of the little portable 
library I was carrying with me. Not 
many books, it is true, but still a few. 
In addition, on my return home I sent 
them in a bundle of hymn books and a 
few days later asked the members of 
our Parish Girls’ Friendly Society to 
make up a hurried Christmas box so 
that it might be sent before the clos- 
ing of Cook’s Inlet and the shutting 
off of communication. The letter 
just received from Mr. Seller gives us 
assurance that both the books and the 
box were received in ample time for 
Christmas. I am appending the letter 
that you might have the pleasure of 
reading it and, if you desire, to send 
it forward to your friends in the 
states. 


We will say that there are 30 per- 
sons, most of whom are children, and 
for whom gifts might be made. Now 
the part of the country in which they 
live is pretty cold in winter. They 
are cut off from the rest of the world 
for at least six months, except for the 
coming of an occasional cross coun- 
try mail carrier. For the girls, dolls 
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with bright colored clothing, a few 
simple’ picture-books, scrap books 
pictures of life in town and country, 
Jack-knives, bandana handkerchiefs, 
mittens, wristlets, warm _ knitted 
scarfs and so on would, I think, indi- 
cate about what one might send. If 
this should not be sufficiently plain 
kindly let me know and I will add to 
it. A copy of the letter mentioned 
above is here enclosed. 
Tyonek, via Anchorage, 
January 25, 1922. 
Rev. Thomas. Jenkins, 
Portland, Oregon. 


a 


Dear Father Jenkins, 

Words will not express the joy with 
which your Christmas remembrances 
were received by both ourselves and 
the children of our orphanage. They 
arrived here the early part of Novem- 
ber. Kindly extend our earnest and 
sincere thanks to all those who as- 
sisted in bringing to the whole vil- 
lage of Tyonek the most joyful and 
wonderful American Christmas that 
Was ever experienced in the history 
of these people. 

I will endeavor to give you a brief 
history of the event. About a month 
ahead of time Mrs. Seller commenced 
practicing with the children for an 
entertainment. They (the children) 
entered into the spirit of it from the 
very first. It was certainly a tedious 
job, many times we were at the point 
of giving up. Mrs. Seller’s class 
motto at Carlisle was, “We win by 
labor and sacrifice,’ and she surely 
lived up to it. According to the visit- 
ors it was a grand success. Then we 
had an_ honest-to-goodness Santa 
Clause. Some day I will tell you all 
about it. Sufficient to say, every man, 
woman and child who resides on this 
reservation received a present from 
Santa. This all happened on Christmas 
Eve. 
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On Christmas day at noon a feast 
was given to the whole village. Among 
items on the bill of fare was Beaver. 
It is not half bad when one can get 
nothing else. We also had pies and 
cake, etc., and when the children 
could stuff no more in their tummies 


Natives of the Interior. 


they rubbed it in their hair. Oh, it 
was the feast of feasts. In the evening 
we had a grand dance. At twelve 
o’clock all sang America and went to 
bed tired, but happy. 

We have no priest here, neither has 
one visited this village during the 
past five years. In our poor way we 
have tried to have service on Sundays, 
but it is so many years since I wan- 
dered afield that at first it was hard 
to recall scenes of my boyhood days 
when I sang in the choir at Saint 
Mary’s, Stoke Newington, London N., 
but slowly it is all coming back to me 
and it is just like meeting long for- 
gotten friends. We are doing our 
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best, but what is needed here is a more 
able man than I. I do hope the 
church will be able to do something 
along these lines this new year of ’22. 
It is a fertile field. All that is needed 
is the right kind of seed, and nothing 
in the world could stop it growing. 
Please do what you can to start this 
thing going here, in the way of Chris- 
tianity. 

We do not expect to remain here 
after the expiration of this appoint- 
ment, our resignations were sent in 
last mail. A five mile square reserva- 
tion, orphanage of 23 children, a 
school, a co-operative store and a fam- 
ily of our own to raise is a wee bit 
more than we can handle alone. We 
expect to remain in this district and 
continue our work among Mrs. Sel- 
ler’s people, but through other chan- 
nels. 


Time is getting short. This will 
ga overland by dog-team to Susitna 
and we have other correspondence to 
attend to before morning. In closing 
permit me in behalf of this village to 
once again express our gratitude for 
the kind thoughtfulness of all. Our 
sincere thanks is all we can give in 
return, but I understand the Lord 
pays debts without money, so I am 
sure you will all receive your reward. 


I am inclosing a few pictures of the 
children and village folks. Do not 
expect too much, we are all very prim- 
itive, but we are trying to look and act 
like good Americans. 


Trusting we shall have the pleasure 
of meeting you again, 
I remain, 
Harry G. Seller. 


P. S.—Received the hymn books 
O. K. Am putting them to good use. 
Been to church in Anchorage twice 
since I last saw you. 

He Gals 


What Mr. Seller intimates about the 
natives on Cook’s Inlet and the in- 
ability of the Russian Church to main- 
tain its mission work may be said of 
the natives of the Upper Copper River. 
When I saw them last summer I was 
struck with their great need of guid- 
ance and spiritual ministration. So 
far as I could learn nothing was being 
done for the natives of the Upper Cop- 
per, not even a government school was 
provided for some of them. I do not 
know how far the church would sup- 
port new work among these native peo- 
ple but the time has apparently come 
when the Russian Church cannot carry 
on its old undertakings. Some of their 
churches are going into decay and the 
younger generation is being allowed 
to grow up without that knowledge of 
God which gives foundation for living. 
The work naturally falls to us and it 
would be a confession of feebleness to 
allow these native folk who were nour- 
ished by the Russian Mission to lapse 
into their old heathenism. And from 
what I could learn from the Russians 
whom I met, the work of the old mis- 
sion is not only decreasing but is like- 
ly to continue to decrease. Neither 
priest nor money are available for 
maintaining the work. It has always 
been in the minds of American 
Churchmen that when such a day 
should arrive the opportunity for 
the American Church to act would 
have come. 


The natives of Central Alaska in 
which late Archdeacon Stuck was so 
vitally interested and for* which he 
gave his life, bear much the same re- 
lation to the life of the interior as 
the natives of Western Alaska do to 
the development of that section. If 
more importance is to be attached to 
one than the other it would be in 
favor of the people of the west. The 
native people of the west, mingled as 
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they are with the old Russian stock 
and living in a zone where commercial 
activity will largely increase, their 
future and their usefulness have a 
more clear warrant than those of the 
interior. 

The time may not be far distant 
When other Russian work to the 
westward will lapse from the same 
cause from which some of it has al- 
ready been reduced. 

If the government can use devoted 
people as Mr. and Mrs. Seller it ought 
not to be an insuperable task for the 
church to put such men and women to 


work. Maintained and ministered to 
as they would be by the church and 
assured of the guidance and co-opera- 
tion of their Bishop they might prove 
to be the saviors of the native race. 
Even those who try it concede that a 
government understanding “among 
these native folk, without religion, 
lacks of objective and arrives no- 
where. It is my opinion that the na- 
tives of western Alaska have an im- 
portant part to play in the future de- 
velopment in that great section of the 
country. Will the church protect, 
guide and help them? 


Julia C. Emery’s Death Marks End of 
Life of Labor 


Julia C. Emery, for forty years Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, died Tuesday, January 10, at 
her home in Scarsdale, New York. 

The burial service was held on 
Thursday afternoon, January 12, from 
the Church of St. James the Less, 
Scarsdale, The Rector, the Rev. Alan R. 
Chalmers and the Rt. Rev. Peter Trim- 
ble Rowe, D. D., Missionary Bishop of 
Alaska, officiating. Interment was 
made in the cemetery adjoining the 
church. 

Among those present at the services 
were Miss Grace Lindley, Executive 
Secretary, and others from the Wom- 
an’s auxiliary, Dr. John W. Wood and 
others from the Department of Mis- 
sions, Mr. Walter E. Roberts for many 
years Assistant Treasurer of the 
Board of Missions, and the following 
representatives of diocesan branches 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary: Mrs. Sam- 
uel Thorne, Jr., and Mrs. James W. 
Watson, New York, Miss Abby Loring, 
Mass., Miss Agnew, Long Island, Miss 
Josephine Bumstead, Mass., and Miss 


Mary E. Beach, Connecticut. Many of 
the staff at the Church Missions House 
attended the services and for those 
unable to attend, a special service was 
held in the Church Missions House 
Chapel at the same hour as the ser- 
vice in Scarsdale. 


STORY OF AUXILIARY 
IS STORY OF HER LIFE 


Miss Emery was known and beloved 
by hundreds of thousands of women 
throughout the world who are affiliat- 
ed with the Auxiliary. For all but ten 
years of the existence of the organ- 
ization Miss Emery was its active di- 
recting head. The story of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary with all of its wonderful 
achievements, is the story of Miss 
Emery’s life; or, more properly speak- 
ing, the story of the lives of the three 
devoted sisters who through fifty 
years in various capacities have been 
the guiding spirits of the great ad- 
junct of the Church which numbers in 
its membership close to 400,000 women 
communicants. 
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Miss Emery was born in Dorchester, 
Mass., and was the daughter of 
Charles Emery, a retired sea captain, 
and Susan Hilton Emery, October 16, 
1871. The Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Board of Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Church was organized by 
resolution of the General Convention 
meeting in Baltimore. Miss Mary Ab- 
bot Emery became its first Secretary 
and served in that’ capacity until 1876, 
when ghe retired on becoming the 
wife of the Rev. A. T. Twing, distin- 
guished in Episcopal Missionary an- 
nals. 

Miss Julia C. Emery succeeded her 
sister as Secretary and thereafter con- 
tinuously served in that capacity until 
1916, when failing health forced her 
resignation and she in turn was Suc- 
ceeded by the present Executive Sec- 
retary, Miss Grace Lindley. 


SERVED FROM 
1876 TO 1916. 

In the interim, Miss Margaret T. 
Emery, another sister, became identi- 
fied with the organization as Assist- 
ant Secretary. Mrs. Mary Abbot 
Twing, having become following her 
marriage, Honorary Secretary of the 
Auxiliary, died in 1901. The progress 
which the organization has made in 
the years between 1876 and 1916 con- 
stitutes the record of Julia C. Emery’s 
life. A woman of singular modesty, 
it was found upon her death that ab- 
solutely no record of her life had been 
left behind save in the records of this 
progress of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
and throughout this record there is 
no mention of Miss Emery save where 
the perfunctory printing of her name 
as Secretary was necessary. 

Yet Miss Emery lived to see the 
Auxiliary grow from a meager organ- 
ization in 1874, of sixty-six women 
representing five Dioceses, to a 


gathering in 1919, of representative 
women from ninety-two Dioceses and 
Missionary Districts throughout the 
world. Designed especially to further 
the missionary cause through volun- 
tary contributions she saw the annual 
gift of the Woman’s Auxiliary mount 
from $60,000 in the year 1872-1873 to 
$620,000 in the year 1918-1919. During 
the fifty years of the existence of the 
Society, whose Semi-centennial was 
celebrated last year, its annual gifts 
totalled $14,090,000; and this does not 
include the sum of the United Thank 
Offering made at the recurring Trien- 
nial General Conventions of the 
Church which have crept from $2,000 
in 1889 to $468,060.41 in 1919. 


MISS EMERY’S ZEAL 
WAS THE INSPIRATION 

The inspiration of Miss Emery’s de- 
vout zeal was the driving force behind 
these financial achievements, and in 
addition she had a large share in the 
many missionary activities in the Aux- 
iliary which extended throughout the 
world. In a measure Miss Emery 
leaves three monuments to her mem- 
ory. One is the Woman’s Auxiliary 
itself. Another is “A Century of En- 
deavor,”’ which is the history of the 
first hundred years of the Domestic 
and Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Episcopal Church, which was _ pub- 
lished last year in commemoration of 
the centenary of that society. The 
third is the Emery Fund, named in 
honor of the three Emery sisters, de- 
signed by the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
be used for missionaries home in fur- 
lough, for board, medical care, study 
of recreation. This fund was raised 
by the Auxiliary to commemorate its 
semi-centennial. It was planned that 
the fund should amount to $50,000 but 
it has now attained the $91,000 mark 
and is still growing.—The Church at 
Work, Lent, 1922. 
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BISHOP ROWE IN PITTSBURGH 


The Rt. Rev. Peter Trimble Rowe, 
D. D., Bishop of Alaska, spent the 
week-end of February twelfth, in Pitts- 
burgh, preaching at the Church of 
Ascension, and at Calvary Church. 
On Monday afternoon, at Trinity 
Church, there was an address given 
by Bishop Rowe before a large gath- 
ering held under the auspices of the 
diocesan branch of the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary, followed by a reception and tea 
in the parish house, arranged for the 
Auxiliary of Trinity parish. Bishop 
Rowe had not been in Pittsburgh for 
several years, and on all hands met 
with a very enthusiastic welcome. 
Bishop Rhinelander being ill Bishop 
Rowe has consented to take his ap- 
pointments for March. 


Since our last issue news has come 
of the death of the mother of Arch- 
deacon Drane of the Yukon. The 
Alaskan Churchman and the many 
friends of the Archdeacon extend their 
most heartfelt sympathy to him and 
his family. 


We wish to thank St. James’ 


Church, Hyde Park-on-Hudson for the 
box of toys for the annual Christmas 
tree held at the Red Dragon for the 
children of St. George’s Church 
school at Cordova. Dr. Newton of be- 
loved memory to all Alaskans has ever 
since leaving Alaska sent several 
boxes annually to the missions of 
Prince William Sound. 


oe 


NOTICE TO REPRESENTATIVES OF 
ALASKAN CHURCHMAN 
We-were sorry to have run short 


of the January issue necessitating our 
not sending the usual number of 
sample copies. This state was due to 
our increased subscription list and we 
shall supply the usual samples with 
this issue, thanking you for your gen- 
erous service. 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
ANCHORAGE. 


REV. E. W. HUGHES, Priest-in-charge. 


Mr. and Mrs. M. C. Edmunds are to 
be congratulated on the arrival of a 
daughter, December 3, 1921. 


Mr. R. B. Chase has been appoint- 
ed as Lay Leader and has helped 
much by supplying in Mr. Hughes’ ab- 
sence. 


At the Annual Parish meeting it 
was announced that all indebtedness 
on the church property would be paid 
off from funds raised during the year, 
1921. 


A son, Donald Elwood, was born to 
the Rev. and Mrs. E. W. Hughes on 
the day before last Christmas. 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, CORDOVA. 
REV. E. P. ZIEGLER, Priest-in-cnarge. 


The Woman’s Guild held a food sale 
on February 11, at which they made 
$30. 


MARRIED—On February 10th, at St. 
George’s Church Mr. Edmond Francois 
Bernoudi and Miss Ethel Graham. 
Mr. Bernoudi is from Los Angeles and 
Miss Graham is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. B. O. Graham of Cordova. 

A new memorial tablet has been 
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installed under the Hazelet Memorial 
altar-piece, to the memory of Harriet 
Sherman Hazelet. 

We have had several inquiries in re- 
gard to the use we are now making of 
the Red Dragon Club House. We 
would state that conditions in Alas- 
ka change more rapidly than they do 
in more thickly populated portions of 
the states. Cordova is not a boom 
town and has not been such since the 
completion of the Copper River & 
Northwestern Railroad: The Red 
Dragon is used for various useful pur- 
poses: The Quild meets there at 
times, social gatherings of various 
character and it is also used as the 
editorial rooms for the Alaskan 
Churchman and as a studio for work 
executed through The Alaskan Church- 
man Scriptorium. We would also 
state that there are too many old 
magazines coming in. It is difficult 
to dispose of them through the winter. 
During the fishing season, however, 
which is now beginning all can be 
used. New magazines, subscriptions 
and good books can always be used. 
We need an Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 
Cambridge Edition. Can some one or 
some organization or parish supply it? 


The Alaskan Churchman Scriptorium, 
The Red Dragon, Cordova. 


We have just finished a copy of 
Raphaels’ Madonna of the Grand 
Duke for Mr. David L. McConnell. This 
picture is to serve as a memorial to 
be installed in St. Mary’s by-the-Sea, 
Point Pleasant, New Jersey. A sim- 
ilar picture hangs in Christ Church, 
Anvik. The size is 15x22 inches, 
copied from a Medici Print which is an 
almost perfect replica of the original. 
This particular picture we execute for 
$50. We have also finished several 
illuminations and bookplates. The 
price of the bookplate is $15. 


HOLY TRINITY CATHEDRAL, 
JUNEAU. 

VERY REV. CHAS. E. RICE, Dean. 

We are happy to send encouraging 
news from Holy Trinity Cathedral, 
Juneau. There have been many 
changes but more gains than losses. 
We had a splendid and inspiring mid- 
night mass on Christmas, have made 
extensive improvements in the base- 
ment of the church so as to make it 
attractive as a social club room. The 
Guild membership has doubled since 
last fall and much interest and en- 
thusiasm is manifested in every way. 
Regular Sunday services are held at 
Douglas and the dean visits Skag- 
way monthly, where there are about 
a dozen church families. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, KETCHIKAN, 
By REV. R. C. JENKINS, D. D., 
Priest-in-charge. 

St. John’s Church, Ketchikan, the 
Arthur Yates Memorial Hospital and 
the St. John’s Indian school, are all in 
their various departments doing good 

and successful work. 

Dr. R. C. Jenkins is the priest-in- 
charge. 

The hospital has Miss H. Barlow 
as superintendent, and Miss Harper 
and Miss Ames as nurses. The St. 
John’s day school for the Indian chil- 
dren, with Mrs. Molineux as principal 
has an enrollment of 75. 

Dr. Jenkins was a Congregational 
minister for twenty years previous to 
his acceptance into our church by 
Bishop Rowe. He did successful work 
in Congregational church in the states, 
and previous to that as a missionary 
for some years in China; hence the 
reason for his success in Ketchikan 
during the last four years. 

Dr. Jenkins was confirmed in the 
Church of England in Wales, when 
a boy of twelve years of age, but in 
response to an appeal of a Congrega- 
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tional missionary in China, he left to 
labor in that country at the comple- 
tion of his collegiate course at Not- 
tingham, England. The longing to re- 
turn to the church of his boyhood days 
never left him. He is happy and 
grateful to Bishop Rowe for receiving 
him back. 

St. John’s Church, Ketchikan, ad- 
ministers to both whites and natives. 
While the work among ’the whites is 
very successful, the work among the 
Indians is most encouraging. 

The church has two prosperous Sun- 
day schools, one at noon every Sun- 
day for whites, and the other at 3 
p. m. for the natives. The church 
has a Guild which meets every Wed- 
nesday afternoon at 2 p. m., with Miss 
Barlow as president, and the Native 
Guild under the direction of Mrs. 
Molineux, meets every week on the 
same day and hour. 

The church has a good choir, with 
Mrs. P. G. Charles as director, and 
Miss May Winston as organist. The 
Sunday congregations are good, and 
in all its branches the church is in a 
healthy and prosperous condition. 

The church also does good work 
among the Japanese. There are 
twelve Japanese children attending 
Sunday school regularly with Mrs. 
Jenkins as teacher. The church in the 
states does not realize the noble work 
that is done in Ketchikan, and all the 
mission workers are crowded with 
work every day. 


———-— 


ST. PHILIP’S CHURCH, WRANGELL, 
REV. H. P. CORSER, Priest-in-charge. 

St. Philip’s Church enjoyed a most 
delightful Christmas. The celebration 
was opened with Holy Communion at 
midnight Christmas Eve. This was 
followed by a similar service Christ- 
mas morning. The sermon at the even- 
ing service was replaced by the morn- 
ality play, “The White Christmas.” 
After the service the congregation ad- 


journed to the gymnasium for the 
Christmas tree. Through the help of 
several Chicago churches, the pres- 
ents for the children were both attrac- 
tive and useful. St. Paul’s mission 
church of Milwaukee also helped lib- 
erally. 

The children are beginning their 
campaign for the Easter offering, 
With considerable enthusiasm. The 
priest in charge has written a thirty- 
five minute play entitled “Uncle Reub 
of Alaska Visits New York.” This 
will be a part of the program of an 
entertainment to be given for the 
benefit of the Easter offering. 

The priest in charge is planning a 
series of four lectures, illustrated, on 
the history of the English church. 


The Sunday School is averaging the 
best attendance at any time in its his- 
tory. 

St. Philip’s Church gymnasium is the 
livliest place in town. It is in use 


every evening by the young people of 
Wrangell. 
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The Hudson Stuck Memorial Hospital. 


Fort Yukon 


Dr. Grafton Burke at Fort Yukon 
sends $1,323.25 contributed by Fort 
Yukon people for the endowment of 
our hospital at Fort Yukon as a me- 
morial to Archdealon Stuck. The 
amount is given by ninety-seven peo- 
ple. All, with three exceptions, are 
Indian people. This is the third gift 
that has come from Fort Yukon. 
Everybody has had a hand in it. 
Chief Jonas, Birch Creek James, 
Moses Peter, Deaf Jacob, Julia Ben 
and others have given $50, $25, $10, 


and $5 each. Even “Little Sam John- 
son” and “Baby Peter John” are rep- 
resented by fifty cents each. 

So far, the fund for the endowment 
of the Fort Yukon Hospital, which is 
hereafter to be known as the Hudson 
Stuck Memorial Hospital, amounts to 
$5,976.73. Nearly all this has come 
from Alaska and most of what has 
come from Alaska has come from 
Fort Yukon. The Department of Mis- 
sions hopes that the memorial en- 
dowment may be not less than $25,000. 


THE 
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Memorial to Deaconess Sabine 


Speaking at a meeting of New York 
women on January 25, Bishop Rowe 
proposed that the new building to 
house the girls’ school at Anvik, Alas- 
ka, should be made a memorial to 
Deaconess Bertha Sabine. Deaconess 
Sabine served in Alaska for about 
twenty years, most of the time at 
Anvik. She trained generation after 
generation of Indian girls from Anvik 
and the surrounding villages. Many 
of them are now mothers of Christian 
homes. 


Deaconess Sabine died last July. 
Bishop Rowe is anxious. that her name 
amd the memory of her wonderful 
work should be perpetuated. The 
present school building was erected 
about twenty-five years ago, and is 
now completely worn out and must be 
replaced in the summer of 1922. 
Bishop Rowe estimates that the new 
building will cost between $8,000 and 
$9,000. About half of this amount is 
already in hand. 
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Appeals 
© 


1. For St. Mark’s School, the sum of 
$200 as an annual scholarship for ten 
of the children of this boarding school. 
These appeals sometimes bring in 
new scholarships, and we assure our 
readers that the appeal is urgent. 
For this past year our expenses 
amounted to $10,009 with resources 
totaling only $5,000, leaving the bal- 
ance to be raised by Bishop Rowe. 
This means an ever increasing burden 
on him and the rest of the workers. 
Send in your scholarships either direct 
to St. Mark’s Mission, Nenana, or 
mark “Special for St. Mark’s Nenana,” 
and send to the Treasurer of the Mis- 


sionary Department, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

2. For Christ’s. Church Mission 
School, Anvik. The above appeal 


should also be applied to the Anvik 
School, as the needs are the same. 


3. At St. Mark’s Nenana. Clothing 
of all kinds for boys and girls of from 
three years to fifteen. Quite often we 
experience a shortage of clothing for 
the boys and girls entrusted to us at 


our boarding school. Then when there 
is clothing to spare, it is possible for 
us to trade the same to the natives of 
the vicinity for such necessities as 
fresh meat, berries and moccasins, 
which we must have for the children. 
The natives in turn profit, for from us 
they can thereby obtain better cloth- 
ing, than can possibly be procured at 
the stores, in exchange for articles 
that are not always negotiable at the 
stores. 


4. Material for making dresses is 
also asked for, as the girls at St. 
Mary’s are taught to sew and make 
their own clothes. 


5. Books and magazines are re- 
quested for St. Mathew’s Magazine 
Committee, Fairbanks. There is a 
ready call for all that you can send. 


6. Books, subscriptions to maga- 
zines for the Red Dragon Club House, 
Cordova, Alaska. 


7. Good colored prints of religious 
pictures, Seeman or Medici prints, 
books on art with reproductions, for 
The Alaskan Churchman Scriptorium. 
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Representatives 


The Alaskan Churchman is represented 
by the following persons, who are au- 
thorized to receive subscriptions and 
answer inquiries. We shall be glad to 
hear from any who would be willing, as 
missionary work, to act in this capacity: 


DIOCESE 
Asheville—Mrs F. Pickens Bacon, Tryon, 
C. 


Bethlehem — Miss Fannie M. Butler, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

California—Rev. Frank P. Church, 1217 
Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Chicago—Miss Carrie Menge, 921 E. 42 
Place, Chicago. 

Connecticut—Mr. Rowland M. Beach, 16 
France St., Norwalk, Conn. 

Cuba—Miss R. S: Harris, care Harris 
Bros. & Co., O’Reilley 104 Havana. 

Dallas—Mrs. Helen Easton, 1921 Pine St., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Delaware—Mrs. R. B. Rayner, 903 Frank- 
lin St., Wilmington, Delaware. 

Fond du Lac—Mrs. B. Talbot Rogers, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Georgia—Miss Gertrure J. Corney, 872 
Highland Road, Augusto, Ga. 

Indianapolis—Miss M. J. Collis, 1314 First 


Ave., Evansville, Ind. 
Iowa—Mrs. John Arthur, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


Louisiana—Miss Gladys M. Fry, 908 Fern 
St., New Orleans. 


Long Island—Mrs. W. W. Sabine, Nyak 
Ave., Holiis, L. I., New York. 

Los Angeles — Miss Marriott, 2279 29th 
Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Maryland—Mr., Ea We “Atkinson. 16 
Bishop’s Road, Builford, Baltimore. 

Milwaukee—Mrs. B. Talbot Rogers, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

Missouri—Mrs. May Scovern Hunt, Macon, 
Missouri. 

Minnesota—Mrs. B. I. Stanton, 542 Port- 
land Ave., St: Paul 

New Hampshire — Mrs. Robert 
Southworth, Little Boars Head. 

New Jersey—Miss M. F. Jones, 137 Aber- 
deen Road, Elizabeth. 

New York—Miss Alice Wood Daley, 447 
St. Pauls Ave., Stapleton. 

North Carolina—Miss Emma J. Hall, 800 
N. Tyron St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Oregon—-Mr. John W. Lethaby, 
Ainsworth Bldg., Portland. 

Pennsylvania—Miss Ann Booth, Haver- 
ford. 

Rhode. Island—Miss Winslow Upton, 30 
Forest St., Providence. 

Southern Ohio—Mrs. W. K. Schoepf, 622 
Oak St., Cincinnati. 

Spokane—Miss P. E. Tallman, South 1112 
Ivory St., Spokane, Wash. 

Washington—Mrs. F. C. Cox, 2628 Wood- 
ley Place, Washington, D. C. 

Western New York—Miss M. H. Buisch, 
256 Warwick Ave., Rochester. 


Alex. 
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Standing 


Notices 


MAIL—AIl Alaskan postoffices, with 
the exception of a few of the most dis- 
tant, receive unlimited quantities of all 
classes of mail in the Summer. 

In the Winter, this same rule applies to 
all Coast towns as far North as Anchor- 
age. Other places, such as St. Michael, 
Nome, etc., are frozen in and therefore 
have to depend upon the land trails for 
their mail. 

All points in the Interior receive 
some mail in the Winter, according to 
the particular contract. But, in all cases, 
first class mail is given preference over 
all other classes. Magazines and news- 
papers come next. Packages are never 
carried unless all other classes, combined, 
fail to bring up the total to the weight 
required. Those points which are fairly 
accessible receive at least a weekly mail. 
The Allakaket receives a monthly mail, 
and Fort Yukon has a _ twice-a-month 
receives several 


service, Point TFlope 
mails during the Winter, via Nome, 
which has a weekly service. Anvik re- 


ceives mail but once a month, being off 
the regular trail. 

AS a general rule, our advice is to mail 
any article which your postmaster will 
accept. Once in the mails, they will 
eventually reach their destinations. 

FREIGHT—AI freight should be sent 
through the Bishop’s agent in Seattle— 
Mr. A. H. Horton, 418 Mutual Life Build- 
ne ae will cheerfully furnish particu- 
ars, 

EXPRESS—There are offices of the 
Wells-Fargo Express Co. throughout 
Alaska. There is a “great difference, 
however, between the rate in Summer 
and Winter. Be sure to have this fact 
clearly in mind when you consult your 
local agent. 


NOTE—At any time we are only too 
glad to answer special queries to the best 
of our ability. Such matters will have 
immediate attention if addressed to The 
Alaskan Churchman, The Red Dragon, 
Cordova, Alaska. 
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Directory of Alaskan Workers 


BISHOP 
The Right Reverend Peter Trimble 
Rowe, D. D. (Office, 418 Mutual Life 
Building, Seattle, Washington.) 
ARCHDEACONS 
Rev. Frederick B. Drane (1915), Fort 


Yukon, Alaska. 


Reve. Chomas WJenkins# 3921); estore cine 
present 140 E. 12th St., Portland, Ore. 


MISSION STATIONS 


Allakaket—(P. O. address, Allakaket, via 
Vanana. Freight address, Allakaket, 
Koyukuk River) — St. John’s-in-the- 
Wilderness :— 

Deaconess Murial A. Thayer (1921). 
Miss Lossie de Rosset Cotchett (1921). 


Anchorage—Outlying Camps, Railroad 
Work, etc.:— 
Rev. Edwin W. Hughes. 
Anvik—Christ Church Mission:— 
Rev: John W. Chapman, D. D., in 
charge. 


Mr. John B. Bentley, assistant (1921). 
Miss Marguerite Bartberger. 
Miss wsusin sh eSmith ) (1921). 


Chena—St. Paul’s Chapel: 
(See Tanana Valley Mission). 


Chena Native Village—St. Barnabas’ :— 
(See Tanana Valley Mission). 


Circle City—Church of the Heavenly 
Rest (vacant). 

Cordova—st. George’s Church, Red 
Dragon Club House and Alaskan 


Churchman Scriptorium:— 
Rev. Eustace P. Ziegler (1909). 


Chitina—(Visited from Cordova). 
McCarthy—( Visited from Cordova). 


Kennecott—(Visited from Cordova). 


Douglas Island—St. Luke’s Church:— 
(Visited from Juneau). 


Eagle—St. Paul’s Mission:— 
Rev. B. W.. Gaither. 


Fairbanks—St. Matthew’s Church and 
Reading Room. Camps visited: Ester 
City, Chatanika, Livengood. (Vacant). 


Fort Yukon—St. Stephen’s Mission -and 
Hospital:— 
Rev. Grafton Burke, M. D., (1908). 
Miss R. N. Gunz, R. N., (1920). 
Miss Nellie W. Landon (1920). 
Deaconess Fannie BE. Cleaver (1921). 


Ketchikan—St. 
and School:— 
Rev. Richard C. Jenkins, D. D. 
Miss Barlow. 

Mrs. J. H. Molineux. 
Miss Edith Harper. 
Miss Lillie Julia Ames (1921). 


John’s Church, Hospital 


Juneau—Holy Trinity Cathedral:— 
Very Rev. Charles Rice, Dean. 
Camps visited: Douglas, Thane and 
Perseverance. 


Latouche—Visited from Valdez. 


Nenana—St. Mark’s Mission (See Tanana 
Valley Mission). 
Rev. Robert G. Tatum (1921). 
Miss Alice Wright (1914). 
Miss Katherine N. Bridgeman (1921). 
Miss /}. M. Nixon (19271): 


Nome—St. Mary’s Church. (Vacant). 


Point Hope (Tigara)—St. Thomas’ Mis- 
sion :— 
Rev. W. A. Thomas. 

Mrs. W. A. Thomas. 

Miss Emilie Grunason, R. N. 

Tony Joule, Assistant Teacher. 
Salchaket—St. Luke’s Mission. « Vacant). 
Seward—St. Peter’s Church:— 

Visited from Anchorage. 


Sitka—St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea:— 
Rev. George E. Howard. 


Skagway—St. Saviour’s Church:— 
Visited from Juneau. 


Stephen’s Village:— 

Miss Harriet M. Bedell. 
Tanana—St. James’ Church. (Vacant). 
Tanana Indian Village—Mission of- Our 

Saviour :— 

Deaconess Mabel H. Pick. 

Blind Paul, Native Lay Reader. 


Tanana Crossing—St. Timothy’s Mis- 
sion:— 


(See Tanana Valley Mission). 


Tanana Valley Mission—Including Native 
Missions on the Tanana River; Nenana, 
Chena, Salchaket, and Tanana Cross- 
ing:— 

Visited from Nenana. 
Valdez—Epiphany Church and Every- 
man’s Club House:— 

Visited from Cordova. 


Wrangell—St. Philip’s Mission:— 
Rev. H. P. Corser. 


Missionaries on furlough in the States 
(address at the Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City):— 
They Vien babe Drane: 

MISS ab ae lacikns Lae 
Miss E. J. Ridgeway. 
Deaconess Gertrude Sterne. 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary to the Presiding Bishop 
and Council. 


OFFICERS OF THE MISSIONARY 
JURISDICTION OF ALASKA. 


President—Mrs. Lou Smith, Cordova. 


Vice President—Mrs. E. L. Harwood, Cor- 
dova. 


Secretary—Mrs. George Harmon, Cordova, 
Treasurer—Mrs. Fred Tracy, Cordova. 


Bishop Rowe Cables Easter Greetings 


Philadelphia, Pa., April 4, 1922. 
Rev. E. P. Ziegler, 
Cordova, Alaska. 


Best Easter Greetings love and good wishes to Alas- 
kan workers, people, readers Alaskan Churchman, 
Woman’s Auxiliary, you and your family. Owing to illness 
of Bishop of Pennsylvania am taking his work up until 
Easter, leave then via California. Hope you are all well, 
love to members of Guild. 

P. T. ROWE. 


How about sending us some subscriptions? 


Enclosed find One Dollar for one year’s sub- 
scription to [he Alaskan Churchman to be sent to 
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Enclosed find One Dollar for one year’s sub- 
scription to The Alaskan Churchman to be sent to 


Enclosed find One Dollar for one year’s sub- 
scription to [The Alaskan Churchman to be sent to 
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Enclosed find One Dollar for one year’s sub- 
scription to The Alaskan Churchman to be sent to 
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Enclosed find One Dollar for one year’s sub- 
scription to The Alaskan Churchman to be sent to 
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Consult The Alaskan Churchman Scriptorium for a 
new cover design for your Diocesan or Church Paper. 
Our prices for original designs are reasonable. @ @ 
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‘lo the best of our knowledge the state- 
ments set forth in this paper are true 
to fact in every particular. 

In using printed blanks be sure to 
write your name and address plainly. 
This will avoid mistakes and delay. 

In sending change of address be sure to 
Zive the old as well as the new address. 
Make checks and mo.:ey orders payable 
to The Alaskan Churchman. 
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The editor has left his disorderly 
desk (probably it is tidied up since 
he left it in Cordova), and is writing 
in a little cabin a hundred and fifty 
miles from home. Out of the small 
window and fifty feet below, spreads 
for several rough miles the Kusko- 
lina Glacier, crossed but a few days 
ago with three pack horses, an out- 
fit including stove pipe, five men and 
“Mumm,” an Airedale dag. The cabin 
is on an island which forms the foot- 
hills and Mt. Blackburn, 16,140 feet 
high. The glacier coils for miles 


down the valley, like a silver scaled 
dragon of old, the tail winding like a 
thread having formed the Kuskulina 
River. On a rugged ledge a miie or 
so above the cabin sit motionless, 
four mountain sheep, the sun striking 
the big horns. Higher still soar two 
eagles. 

Our packer and the three horses 
having left us there remain four of us 
differ, but get off a hundred and fifty 
and the dog. We have been here for 
ten days—so far it has rained seven 


of the ten. “One gets close to 
himse-f and his associates under the 
surrounding conditions. One _ sees, 


thinks, and says things from a dif- 
ferent angle than when diversions 
from civilization distract. * 

Being the harvest season, I pr2 
sume that an editorial should speak 
of harvests of this time. Tha general 
convention is in full swing. What 
shall it reap? The fishing season is 
about closed. Has it been a good 
year? The gold mine operators are 
leaving their properties, pack trains 
Slowly pick their way over narrow 
trails, through streams and wood to 
the railroad, where small boxes, 
cerewed together and sealed are 
placed in the hands -of express 
agents. The boxes are heavy and 
filled with pure gold. 

An interesting time of the year in 
a country where the, harvests are 
reaped at: the price of life, isolation 
and sacrifice. 

“As good three men as ever slit 
throats or scuttled vessels” sit at the 
other end of the cabin gambling for 
what cash is on them. One of the 
three is reaping. The reaper yells 
“Losers push” and the others with 
little enthusiasm shove white beans 
toward him. My three companions 
are three of my best friends and 
have great respect for me. They feel 
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honored to have a clergyman on their 
trip with them because the clergy- 
man is an excellent cook. His views 
on anything but cooking have no 
more, weight than theirs—not as 
much. They’re bigger men, they’re 
better single jackers. When a cler- 
gyman preaches, those to whom he 
preaches do not talk back nor openly 
differ, but get offa hundred and fifty 
miles from nowhere on the edge of a 
glacier above timber line, your cloth 
will need pressing. But I’m pulling 
‘Wires with them by cooking my best 
—it makes them like me and they’ll 
speak well of me and my work be- 
cause I’m a good cook. 

Wie read and hear of clergymen 
who been very successful in their 
work among men. Such things may 
have, been written or spoken of me. 
What does it mean in most instances. 
The experiences of this erstwhile 
cook in a man’s country for fifteen 
years force him to confess he enjoys 
the company of men and that there 
are men who enjoy his company. Just 
because a clergyman is a good mixer 
does not mean that he is a successful 
priest. It does not mean that the ex- 
ercise, of his priestly function makes 
him a success. The word success in 
many instances when applied to a 
priest means that he is a good cook, 
a good carpenter, a wit or a good 
financier. To find out how really 
good a priest or missionary is pre- 
sent yourself if you’re a priest or 
missionary to a body of men and con- 
vince them of the divinity of Christ. 
Most of them will need convincing 
and you will have a splendid oppor- 
tunity of finding out whether you 
are a really successful missionary. 

This is my second trip to Mt. 
Blackburn. I should like to paint it. 
I have packed my paints and canvas 
and with much discomfort have ar- 


rived at the scene. For a good per- 
spective one must be neither too 
close nor too far away from the ob- 
ject. The same applies to individ- 
uals.. Nature, is not bold in exposing 
her most exquisite beauty, nor can 
ohne at all times sense the sacred 
character of his fellow man. Al- 
though but a few miles from Mt. 
Blackburn, having spent a week 
where I should have an unrestricted 
view of it, I saw the summit for but 
a couple of hours. It was beautiful, 
It inspired me. The clouds and shad- 
ows obscured it shortly and until 
now I have not seen it again. The 
transfiguration of our Blessed Lord 
lasted but a minute. The moments 
which we see a beautiful character in 
certain human beings may be for but 
a moment—they are choice moments 
and must be stored up forever. 

To visitors to a country like Alas- 
ka, possibly the churchs’ work looks 
futile. Their usual remark is “You 
must get discouraged.” If I do not 
speak plainly to them I think to my- 
selfi-—“W ell, wish that I could con- 
vince them of the beauty of the 
mountain tops.” 

m3 * % 

Since our last issue several changes 
have taken place in the staff of our 
Alaskan workers. Dr. and Mrs. Chap- 
man and Miss Chapman, of Anvik, 
have left on furlough. The dean of all 
Alaskan missionaries has served for 
thirty-five years in the interior. Such 
devotion could not be paid for with 
seventy times seventy-five thousand. 

The Rev and Mrs. Edwin W. 
Hughes of Anchorage, have left on 
furlough after five years of faithful 
and profitable service. ) 

The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Burke of Ft. 
Yukon, have left on furlough. Dr. 
and Mrs. Burke have served since 
1908 
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Deaconess Fannie E. Cleaver has 
left Ft Yukon after a year’s service. 


We wish them all renewed strength 
and happy and profitable vacations, — 


An Alaska 


By FRANK 


As Boreas retires to his home in 
the Arctic with a last angry huff and 
puff and the vernal equinox hails the 
close of the stormy season, the Can- 
nery ships at the docks of Seattle, 
Portland, and San Francisco fill their 
maws with supplies for the fishing 
season. The “Glory of the Seas,” the 
“Dashing Wave” and many more once 
proud ships of the sailing fleet, now 
reduced to dismantled hulks, 
tapering masts once bent to the per- 
suasion of tropic breezes on snowy 
canvas, relegated to the discard by 
steam and gasoline, go forth heavily 
laden, wallowing in the wake of fussy 
tugs or snorting power tenders. The 
gilded figure heads of Neptune, bran- 
dishing his trident, or of the beautiful 
mermaid, coy and alluring, present an 
appearance of extreme dejection; Nep- 
tune’s trident is missing and his 
crown is badly battered, while the 
siren of the sea plunges up and down 
in her native element, bereft of her 
gilt, with one eye knocked out, from 
the empty socket of which the briny 
tears flow with the recession of each 
wave. 


In the hold which once carried the 
Spices of the Indies are stored many 
thousand cases of empty cans, sacks 
of salt, provisions and miscellaneous 
Supplies necessary to the operation 
of a business carried on in so remote 
a section that nothing may be over- 
looked, for there are no sources of 
supply other than the goods contained 
in the hulk. 


In the forecastle are the Chinks, 


whose | 
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Mexicans, Greeks, Italians, and sundry 
other races; the Chinks under con- 
tract made by the cannery company 
with a China boss, who agrees to 
furnish enough help to butcher and 
can a given number of thousands of 
cases at so much per case; the other 
nationalities catch the fish and serve 
as cannery hands and helpers. 


The captain’s cabin and the lux- 
urious stateroom adjoining, once fit- 
ted up for the captain’s bride, are 
occupied by the Swede foreman and 
the cook. The foreman’s word must 
be law, for in such a miscellaneous 
aggregation of nationalities as follow 
the cannery game, discipline must be 
maintained. Some of the employes 
are but lately out of jail; some are 
only two jumps ahead of the sheriff, 
the six months’ trip to Alaska furnish- 
ing a much needed respite during 
which the healing touch of time may 
cause the officers of the law to for- 
get certain little episodes ranging 
from bootlegging to assault. 


With the arrival of the ship, the big 
barnlik> cannery buildings erected on 
the wharf over the water, deserted 
during the winter, awake to activity. 
Although the snow is still deep on the 
ground, and it will be two months 
before the fish begin to run, there is 
much to be done. Nets must be hung 
and put in readiness; traps must be 
repaired; new piles driven in the 
place of those taken out by the 
winter’s ice; boats must be caulked 
and painted; machinery overhauled, 
and a thousand details looked after. 
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In early June everything is in order. 
Forty or fifty Columbia River boats, 
each with a crew or two, laden with 
drift nets, eight hundred to a thousand 
fathoms to the boat, are stationed at 
various favorable points. The traps 
are in readiness, extending fifteen 
hundred feet out from the shore line 
and usually located at the apex of 
some long point jutting out into the 
water, piles driven a few feet apart, 
between which is stretched wire net- 
ting, and at the end of the heart or 
trap proper, into which th2 fish are 
led only to find the way out almost 
impossible. 

And then the word comes that the 
salmon are running. Great silvery 
“kings” jumving three feet out of the 
water, weighing from fifteen to a hun- 
dred pounds, come first, then in a 
week or so, the “reds” commence, just 
a scattering few at first, then hun- 
dreds and thouzands and hundreds of 
thousands, until the cannery floor is 
pil-d high each morning. The big 
cannery tender makes the rounds 
every day collecting the catch of 
e°ch beat, and the traps are brailed. 
Drailng a trap is most interesting. 
The fis. swim around in the pot, as 
it is called, a great circular net closed 
at the bottom and having but one 
ovening, that through which the fish 
enter. When the trap is brailed, the 
bottom of the pot is lifted and th2 
f'nny mass is thrown into the tender. 
All the fish are not salmon by any 
means. Cod, halibut, salmon trout, 
reck bass, ling, sometimes a hair seal 
or a big s2a lion gets into the trap. 
When the sea lion gets in there is 
much hard language on the part of the 
fishermen, for hea is not a tractable 
animal. He is apt to charge wildly 
ezainst the twine prison inclosing 
him and to tear great rents in the 
net, making his way to freedom accom- 


panied by a large number of his finny 
companions. And there are creatures 
in the trap, rare, grotesque and terri- 
fying; fishes bright scarlet in color, 
mottled, black, blue and green; eels 
sinuously moving like water snakes, 
wolf fish with the faces of leering 
Orientals, and having double rows of 
sharp teeth, and they not only have 
the teeth, but they are very ready and 
willing to use them. Many a luckless 
fisherman has received a _ lacerated 
hand or foot from these savage fish, 
for they are ready to bite at anything 
in reach and their strength of jaw 
is suca that they will bite through a 
rubber boot. All of these, salmon, 
trout, cod, halibut, seals, and sundry, 
are dumped promiscuously into the 
tender and taken to the cannery, 
where they are separated, the salmon 
being sent up to the cannery floor on 
an endless belt and the others thrown 
overboard. 

In the cannery the work of cleaning 
and canning goes on at a furious pace, 
twenty-four hours to the day in twelve 
hour shifts, for the “Reds” run only 
a month and they must be taken while 
the opportunity exists. The “iron 
Chink,” an ingenious piece of mechan- 
itm, docs most of the work much more 
rapidiy and with almost as much in- 
telligence and efficiency as the hand 
werkers. A steady stream of fish is 
fed into the machines, to com2 out at 
the other end of the line packed in 
cans and ready to be placed in the 
retort for cooking. It is not uncom- 
mon to pack thirty or forty thousand 
fish in a day. 

And then when the season is over, 
after the last fish has passed through 
the jaws of the iron Chink, the nets 
are dried and placed in the net house. 
The boats are drawn up on the ways, 
the thousands of cases filled with 
cans replaced in the hulk, the cannery 
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placed in shipshape for the winter, and 
the fussy tug takes the hulk in tow 
and starts on the long trip back to 
its home port, leaving behind only 
the watchman, who looks forward 
through a long, dreary winter to the 
time when the spring season shall 
open up again. 

Different parts of Alaska produce 
different kinds of salmon. The Yukon 
River produces a variety of “king,” 
enormous in. size and rich in food 
value. In the Bering Sea some kings 
are taken, but the great run is of 
“sockeye” or “reds” as they are com- 
monly called. The Prince William 
Sound section produces kings, reds, 
chums, cohoes, and pinks, while the 
pack of Southeastern Alaska is large- 
ly of pinks. The pinks or humpbacks, 
as they are called, are wholesome and 
oalatable, but do not bring the high 
prices of the reds owing to the color. 
People eat with their eyes. It is said 
that an enterprising cannryman in the 
Juneau section, in an attempt to make 
the pink fish sell labeled his product, 
“Finest Alaska Pink Salmon, War- 
ranted not to turn red in the can.” 


During the present season about 
four and one-half million cases of gal- 
mon of the value of approximately 
forty million dollars, were taken from 
the waters of Alaska. Most of these 
are reds. This means more than fifty 
million fish. The question naturally 
arises as to the future of the industry. 


The Fraser River, once the greatest . 


“red” stream in the world, has be- 
come entirely depleted, its banks being 
lined with decaying canneries. 
Puget Sound is not packing ten per 
cent ofits former output. The history 
of the salmon industry has been a his- 


tory of waste, of the profligate grab- 
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bing for the present doliar without 
regard to future operations. In spite 
of the enormous pack of 1922 there is 
a steady decline in Alaska. Fishing is 
more intensive. The present laws are 
entirely inadequate to protect the 
spawning salmon and to insure an 
adequate escapement to the spawning 
beds. The Bureau of Fisheries at 
Washington, D. C., is so far away that 
whole matter ofthe protection of the 
little can be done by them and the 
whole matter of the protection of the 
fish is in the hands of that bureau, for 
by the Enabling Act, the Territorial 
Legislature is prohibited from passing 
any laws with regard to the fisheries. 
There are three or four hatcheries in 
the Territory where there should be 
thirty. On would think that the can- 
ners themselves would be most in- 
terested in the perpetuation of the in- 
dustry in which they have millions 
invested; but the owners of the can- 
neries live anywhere but in Alaska. 
They send their superintendents to 
Alaska to get the fish; the manner of 
the getting is immaterial so long as 
the pack is put up and the dividends 
come in. When the salmon become so 
scarce as to make the canning un- 
profitable, a mighty cry will arise, 
which will help very little after the 
fish are gone. In the meanwhile the 
hands of the people of Alaska are tied. 
Congress is too busy to protect a busi- 
ness which annually produces six or 
seven times as much as the whole 
Territory cost when purchased from 
Russia; the Bureau of Fisheries is 
too far away to help much. We can 
only await the day when the Alaska 
salmon shall take its place with the 


Roc, the Dodo, 
species. 


and other extinct 
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The Red Dragon, Cordova, Alaska 
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To the uninitiated in the great 
“Outside” is may be a surprise to 
learn that Alaska is not lagging be- 
hind the procession in taking advan- 
tage of the great improvements which 
the past few years have witnessed in 
vehicular travel. The various scat- 
tered towns throughout the Territory 
were quick to avail themselves of the 
automobile for local needs, and now 
with the fine work which the Alaska 
Road Commission has been doing on 
the Richardson Highway, touring to 
interior Alaska by motor is an ac- 
complished fact. 

The Richardson Highway, 
after General Wilds P. Richardson, 
the first president of the Alaska 
Road Commission and beloved of all 
Alaskans, who saw service during the 
late war as commanding officer of 
Uncle Sam’s forces in North Russia, 
terminates in the interior at Fair- 
banks, the golden heart of Alaska. 
Its coast terminus is Valdez, though 
a branch from it to Chitina and 


named 


thence, over the C. R. & N. W. Rail 
way to Cordova affords another outlet 
to the sea. The distance from Valdez 
to Fairbanks is 367 miles, and that 
from Chitina to Fairbanks 
miles. 


is? was 


The history of the Richardson High- 
way is bound up with the always in- 
teresting story of Alaska and its de- 
velopment. <A brief summary of the 
incidents leading up to the building 
of the highway will help to an un- 
derstanding of the road’s reason for 
being and the necessity for its main- 
tenance. 


When the great Klondike gold strike 
was made in 1897 the eyes of the out- 


side world became centered on 
Alaska. The rush of adventurers, 
miners, prospectors and boomers 


which followed has taken its place 
among the picturesque annals of the 
north, and its outstanding character- 
istics have been preserved in the 
tales of London, the songs of Service, 
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the descriptive narratives of Arch- 
deacon Stuck, and the writings of 
many others. During the next few 
years much of the travel to the Klon- 
dike went in by way of Valdez in 


Southwestern Alaska. Leaving Val- 
dez the gold-seekers followed the 
Lowe River’ through Thompson’s 


Pass to Gulkana, and then by way of 
Mantasta Pass to Eagle on the Yu- 
kon. Along this route in 1899 a war 
department expedition under Captain 
Abercrombie began to cut a= trail, 
and along the trail in 1900 construc- 
tion of a military telegraph line was 
commenced. 

With the gold strike at Fairbanks 
in 1904, the travel left the Eagle 
Trail at Gulkana and struck off to 
the left on a’short and direct route 
to the Tanana mining camp, thus es- 
tablishing what is the present line of 
the highway. In 1905 the Alaska 
Road Commission, composed of Army 
officers, was created by Congress. 
This commission’s preliminary sur- 
veys and reconnaisances later deter- 
mined the retention of the Abercrom- 
bie Trail route to the interior via 
Valdez, Gulkana and Fairbanks, and 
its development into a highway suit- 
able for vehicular travel instead of its 
limitation to pack horses and dog 
teams. 

Working with limited funds, and 
charged with the duty of providing 
roads and trails for the whole of 
Alaska’s 500,000 square miles, the 
Alaska Road Commission has achieved 
results in the building of the Richard- 
son Highway which have, been little 
short of marvelous. Present day en- 
gineers have nothing but praise for 
the pioneer locators of the route. In 
1910 when the C. R. & N. W. Rail- 
way was completed from Cordova to 
Kennecott, the branch route from 
Willow Creek on the highway, to 
Chitina on the railroad, was built. 


From that time on the main travel 
overland was from Chitina to Fair- 
banks. 

The highway carried practically all 
interior travel and all the winter and 
summer mail for Fairbanks and inter- 
ior Alaska between the years 1905 and 
1921. By this road the exploration of 
the Copper River Valley, and the dis- 
covery and early development of the 
Kennecott mine was made possible. 
With the completion of the govern- 
ment railway in 1921 the economic 
functions performed by the highway 
largely charged. It now serves as a 
means of reaching the mining oper- 
ations in the upper Copper River Val- 
ley. The northern portion, McCarty 
to Fairbanks, makes accessible the 
farms and mining properties enroute 
and serves as an artery for the vast 
area lying up the Tanana River from 
McCarty. 


Of late years the highway has also 
developed into the chief means for 
viewing Alaska’s greatest scenic at- 
tractions. Theretofore Alaska tour- 
ists contented themselves with a trip 
along the coast, viewing the Territory 
from the deck of one of the commod- 
ious steamers which ply the northern 
waters along the Inside Passage. This 
was supplemerted with river trips in 
side-wheelers down or up the Yukon. 
But with the gradual development 
and improvement of the Richardson 
Highway into a better and better 
road, has come the automobile to add 
its comforts to the general joy of 
“seeing Alaska.” 


The, first motor travel over the en- 
tire highway was accomplished in 
1913, at a time when the Alaska Road 
Commission was making no pretense 
of accommodating autos and trucks. 
The increase of auto traffic on the 
road has been steady, with a slight 
interruption during the late war. To- 
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day one can ride from Valdez to 
Fairbanks or from Chitina to Fair- 
banks during the summer months, 
and cover in two to three days a dis- 
tance which in the old days of the 
Abercrombie ‘Trail, with conditions 
at the best for dog teams in winter 
would take from ten to twelve days. 
The “trail hounds,” as the drivers who 
pilot the, bulk of the automobiles on 
the highway are called, offer a trip 
unique in character, unsurpassed in 
scenic attraction, reminiscent of the 
old days with their. roadhouse life, 
and unequalled in opportunity for 
gaining dn understanding of “Ameri- 
ea’s Last Frontier.” 

From the Pacific to the Tanana Riv- 
er the highway crosses two mountain 
ranges. First is the Coast Range, 
heavily glaciered, myriad streamed. 
with patches of snow on the summit 
éven in midsummer. Here and there 
as the car rolls along after passing 
400 feet above the magnificent Key- 
Stone Canyon ard over the awe-in- 
spiring Thompson’s Pass, one notes 
a solitary grave, a mute but eloquént 
reminder of the hardships and dan- 
gers suffered by the pioneers who 
traversed this route on their fren- 
zied rush to the gold fields. TVhomp- 
son’s Pass is the summit of the Coast 
Rarge of mountains, 36 miles from 
the ocean at Valdez, and 3,500 feet 
above sea level. Leaving the Pass 
the road crosses glacier streams, me 
anders by small, placid lakes, o¢casion- 
ly leaps over a water-fall, and cuts 
down to the first active roadhouse 
out of Valdez, at Tiekel. 

The road houses on the highway 
are not the least of its attractions. 
In the early days these havens of 
food and shelter appeared every ten 


to fifteen miles between Valdez and: 


Fairbanks. With the coming of the 
automobile, the number of roadhouses 
has decreased, the traffic being now 
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able, to make longer journeys betweem 
stopping places which now average 
perhaps fifty miles apart. Here are 
furnished excellent accomodations for 
guests. The meals are particularly 
being served in season. The woman 
finé, moose, caribou, mountain sheep, 
mountain goat, and other delicacies 
traveler who worries about the con- 
dition of the sheets need have no 
féar of the roadhouses on the Rich- 
ardson Highway. Splendid types of 
pioneer women are found at them all, 
women skilled in the domestic arts, © 
capable, courteous, kindly and hospit- 
able. The writer can truthfully state 
that of the many delicious meals he 
has eaten, some of those which stand 
out most clearly in his memory for 
all-around excellence were served at 
roadhouses on this highway, and were 
composed almost exclusively of Alas- 
ka products. 

Besides the roadhouses at frequent 
interva!s the traveller along the high- 
way passes groups of neat, attractive 
lege cabins, spotless in their coats of 
whitewash with red trimmings, and 
always with the Stars and Stripes 
prominently displeyed. These are the 
stations of the U. S. Signal Corps 
which maintains the military tele- 
graph lire to interior Alaska. At Cop- 
rer Centre, the next roadhouse after 
leaving Tiekel, a large Signal Corps 
station is maintained, and the boys 
have corspiciously on display before 
their quarters a sign which reads: 
“Wanted—Twelve wives. Apply at 
Garage.” 

Shortly before reaching Cooper 
Centre the road passes Willow Creek, 
which is the junction where the. Chit- 
ina branch of the highway joins the 
main road. To this point the route 
from Cordova is much favored . be- 
cause of the remarkable, scenic val- 
ues of the trip by rail up the Copper 
River, over the Miles Glacier. bridge 
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between the Childs and Miles Gla- 
ciers, the two largest active glaciers 
in the world, through Abercrombie 
Canyon, along Baird Glacier on which 
the railroad track is laid, and thru 
Wood Canyon into Chitina. Space 
restrains the temptation to rhapso- 
dize over this most wonderful of 
rail journeys. 

From Chitina over the highway : to 
Willow Creek one gets a first view 
of the majestic Wrangell Range of 
mountains, with its four great peaks 
from 14,009 to 20,000 feet high, the 
tallest, Mount Wrangell, an active 
volcano. These four, Mts. Blackburn, 
Drum, Sanford and Wrangell, form 
a mountain group which must be 
seen to be appreciated if one de- 
scribing it would not be charged with 


a bad case of too vivid imagination. 


Suffice it to say, that while Alaska 
has no cathedrals made by man to 
attract the traveler and the tourist. 
the immensity and grandeur of the, 
handiwork of God can nowhere be 
seen so plainly as in 
River Valley. 

From Chitina along the highway, 
through Gulkana,'where the old Kagle 
Trail branched off, into Meier’s, and 
beyond to Paxson’s, a distance of 136 
miles, the Wrangell Mountains dom- 
inate the landscape. One cannot es- 
cape a feeling akin to that which led 
ancient peoples to deify certain 
mountains. 

This feeling is helped, perhaps, by 
the glimpses obtained along this 
stretch of the road of the native in- 
habitants of the country. At Copper 
Centre the government maintains a 
school for the Indian children of 
whom there are about fifty. Anotaer 
colony is resident at Gulkana, where 
they hunt and fish along the Gulkana 
and Gokona Rivers, and where the 
chief, Frank Ewan, asked the writer 
last summer, if he was the “chief 
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boss man” of the road. On being 
informed that he was not, but was 
simply taking a vacation, Chief Frank 
looked blank for a moment, and then 
said: “Oh, yes, you make trip for 
exercise.” 

Stray Indians were seen after leav- 
ing Gulkana, but no large group, ex- 
cept one family at Sourdough Road- 
house, where a young native boy 
showed obvious fright at the writer’s 
appearance from the automobile, 
wearing horn-rimmed glasses. Along 
the road one sees occasional evi- 
dence of wild life. Plenty of rabbits 
in their brown, summer coats; g0- 
phers running in and out of holes, 
fox, freqeunt coveys of 
grouse and pharmigan, and on rare 
occagions a bear, cross one’s vision 
and catch the eye. One grows to be- 
lieve that they look upon the automo 
bile as assured fact of life, and have 
accepted it as a matter of course. 
The timid traveller need not fear, for 
even a bear yields the right-of-way 
when it hears the “honk, honk” of 
the auto horn. 

As the highway wends its way 
nearer the interior it is noticed that 
the groups of flying ptarmigan are 
continuously more or less in evidence. 
From this point, too, the road begins 
to approach the second summit, 
where it crosses the great Alaska 
Range. It winds for miles along Gul- 
kana Lake after leaving Meier’s and 
not far beyond encircles the beauti- 
ful glacier debouching from the ad- 
jacent mountain side. 

Continuing from Summit Lake the 
road crosses a most _ interesting 
stretch of country, running along the 
Delta River, over an occasional rag- 
ing glacier stream ‘which is likely to 
cause much trouble, after forcing the 
Alaska Road Commission to put up 
an expensive bridge, by changing its 
course. For instance, the stream 
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from the glacier near Summit Lake 
usually flows into the lake and 
reaches the sea by way of the Cop- 
per River. At times, however, it 
swirls around and runs northward 
into the waters of the Bering Sea 
through the mighty Yukon. Striking 
away from the Delta the highway 
next crosses the most peculiar géo- 
logical formation seen on the trip, a 
vast rounded bulge on the face of 
nature, called the Dome. From the 
Dome into Fairbanks the road _ tra- 
verses old, worked-out placer mining 
camps, reminiscent of the hectic days 
when gold was plentiful. At Richard- 
son, at Tenderfoot, and at other 
places along the highway, the dumps 
and cabins can still be seen, for the 
most part deserted row, although at 
such places as Richardson one sees 
where the miner has turned profit- 
ably to agriculture. 

Leaving the Dome behind, the 
road crosses the Tanana River at Mc- 
Carty by means of an ingenious ferry 
which takes advantage of the coursing 
of the stream to be propelled to and 
fro across the river. A similar ferry, 
on a smaller scale, is operated to 
cross the Salchaket later on. At all 
other streams along the highway safe 
and substantial bridges are provided. 

Twenty-one miles after crossing on 
the ferry at McCarty the road reaches 
Richardson where there is seen the 
first convincing proof that interior 
Alaska is a farming country. Two 
fine farms are operated here and 
there a little placer mining carried 
on. 

From McCarty also the road affords 
and constant views of the Alaska 
Range, consisting of peak after peak 
of snow-capped mountains, with Mt. 
Hayes lording it over the others high 
above the clovds. From Richardson 
to the end of the highway at Fair- 
banks is about seventy miles. This 
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last stretch of road wanders a little, 
as all good country roads should, in 
order that the traveller may not be- 
come dulled with the sameness of 
the scenery. It starts out by climb- 
ing along cliffs with wide views of 
the Tanana River and valley; next it 
winds delicately around Birch Lake, 
sixty miles from Fairbanks the play- 
ground for the automobilists of that 
city. It slides away for miles through 
pleasant fields, thick with a rich, red 
grass. It takes cool passages through 
groves of slim, white birch trees. It 
darts across open spaces which would 
make fine moose pasture. It skirts 
what looks like, and probably is, a 
grayling stream, leaping over it by 
way of a bridge now and then, only 
somehow to find that it must get 
back on the other side, after a while. 
Finally, it begins to pick up houses, 
and almost before the tourist realizes, 
he is rolling down the main street of 
Fairbanks. Alaska has been success- 
fully toured with an automobile. The 
frontier is still there, but it is viewed 
in a better way, with less hardship. 
and infinitely more convenience be- 
cause of the wonders of the machine 
and its engine. 

That the highway exists is due to 
the fact that its founder, General 
Richardson, ‘Colonel Dick” to every- 
one in Alaska, dreamed a dream, and 
has labored to make that dream a re- 
alitv. The Alaska Road Commission 
as at present constituted is composed 
of men who are worthy successors to 
“Colonel Dick.” Its present head, 
Colonel J. C. Steese, assisted by 
Chief Engineer Officer Major John C. 
Gotwals, and Captain A. H. Bond, 
Chief Disbursing Officer is carrying 
on the work, and making remarkable 
progress. Given adequate appropria- 
tions by Congress the commission 
will iron out the rough spots in the 
Richardson Highway and make it one 
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of the great scenic roads of the 
world. It is that already, thanks to 
the lavish generosity of nature in 
heaping up along it such wonders as 
glaciers, lakes, mountains and valleys. 

For those whom this article may in- 
spire with a wish to take the Richard- 
son “on high,” is offered the follow- 
ing statement by Major Gotwals con- 
cerning the technical character and 
condition of the road: “The character 
of the road is very difficult to de- 
scribe brief!y and in general terms, 
because of its great length. It must 
be remembered that two mountain 
ranges are crossed and the valley of 
the Tanana is penetrated and tra- 
versed. For this reason a great var- 
iety of climatic conditions are en- 
countered. 
road may he classified as an excel- 
lent country road. Of the 410 miles 
of road included, about 250 miles are 
greded and gravelled and excellent 
under any weather conditions. Twenty 
miles, although graded, still require 
gravelling before being classified as 
gocd road. The remainder of the 
read, while still requiring some grav- 
elling and occasional stretches of re- 
grocding, is at present good and will 
become excellent road with the com- 


Throughout, however, the - 
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pletion of the gravelling which is now 
going on. With the ample roadbuild- 
ing equipment now on hand vigoruos 
efforts are being made to make the 
road excellent in all weather 
ditiors. 

“For the past two seasons supplies 
for all the working crews on every 
section of the road have been deliv- 
ered by motor equipment during the 
Summer months. In addition numer- 
ous private motor bus lines Operate 
between Fairbanks on one end and 
Chitina and Valdez on the other. The 
road is now available for motor travel 
and will become increasingly adapted 
to that class of traffic when the work 
now planned by the A. R. C. is car- 
ried through to completion.” 

To which the writer deposeth that 
the Richardson Highway offers no 
insurmountable hardships for automo- 
bile travel. It is not such a paved 
roed as those on which California has 
spent millions to attract the auto 
tourist. But to the traveller for 
whom the unusual has an appeal, and 
who wishes to take an auto trip that 
will leave one with a_ sense of 


con- 


achievement of which devotees of the 
“paved highway” are left barren, the 
Richardson Highway calls. 

nas 
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By Harry Seller, Anchorage 


FOREWORD 

Throughout the ages which have 
élapsed since God first made man, we 
have had the native, with us. The 
lure of their romantic lives, and the 
desire for freedom in the téaching 
of Christianity and civilization have 
caused mén and also women to leave 
the, comforts of home and journey 
to the untrodden places, carrying 
with them thé méssage of Christ. 

These men and woimen are known 
as Missionaries and it is to them 
that the credit should go for the 
first works—in bringing the word of 
God to the natives of Alaska. 

I am sure that those péople who 
know the native will see the truth in 
my few lines. TI am also confident 
that those who have yet to know 
the native will learn something from 
the following, which I affectionately 
dedicate to the pioneer men and wo- 
tmen Missionaries of Alaska: 

Natives with the thought of the 
foregoing, comes a journey to an 
island far out on the Pacific. There 
are no half tones to this picture; 


when we were landed on the béach 
August 1, 1910, with a load of lum- 
ker, a cookstove, and tent, there 
was ho brass band to greet us— 
just a few ragged, indifferent In- 
dians and a half-breed trader—was 


~ all we found. 


The fuller meaning of the word 
Iconoclast was that day brought 
home to us—how differeitt to what 
We had éxpected—a couple of frame 
shacks owned by the trader and his 
family, the rest—sod huts half under 
ground—and last, but not least—a 
Church, and may it be said to the 
everlasting credit of those poor 
natives—the, Church was the _ best 
képt and cleanest building in the 
villagé. 

The Russians have been repeatedly 
coridemned for their cruel treatment 
of the native, they have been ac- 
cused of negligence in the teaching 
of sanitation and hygiene among 
them; they aie held responsible for 
many of the native vices, for in- 
stance—making hootch. May be so, 
but there is one virtue they taught 
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them, far better than any of us of 
the present day with all our modern 
methods, and that was the lovs of 
Christ and respect and worship of 
Almighty God. More devout people 
are hard to be found than the Aleut 
of the Aleutian Islands. They were 
taught that God was first in all 
things; to cite, when a native enters 
his neighbor’s house he first pays 
his respects to God by the sign of 
the cross. To the Icon in the home 
of even the poorest native these 
Icons are to be found. Superstition? 
ves, they are full of it, but it fol- 
lows that through this very super- 
stition was the only means of teach- 
ing these, God’s primitive children, 
the true spirit of Christianity. 
Since the revolution in Russia 
there has been no financial support 
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from that source for the upkeep of 
their Church. All the Russian Mis- 
sions have been closed; many of 
the Churches have been abandoned 
by the priests, leaving these people 
without spiritual guidance which 
they of the present day are in sore 
need. It is the duty of the predom- 
inating denominations now estab- 
lished in Alaska to pick up the cross 
at the point where hard-pressed Rus- 
sia laid it down and “Carry On” for 
the honor and gloroy of the Christian 
faith. To give justice where due, 
this work has been commenced at 


All Saints’. Church, 
Alaska. 

Services for the natives are con- 
ducted 


every Saturday evening. 


at Anchorage, 


in English by the minister 
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A Brief Account of Early Education 
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in Alaska 


(By Lester D. Henderson, 

In crder to properly introduce the 
reader to a history of education in 
Alaska, it is well to review briefly 
the events leading up to the discov- 
ery and settlement of the Territory, 
thereby linking the past with the 
present, and making clear some of 
the problems which confronted the 
early Russians and which yet make 
unique and difficult the administra- 
tion of education in this great Em- 
pire of the North. 

In the sixtenth century, Russia’s 
despotism drove many Cossacks and 
Russians from Ruia, in HEuorpe, and 
started them across the Siberian 
wastes on a journey which was ulti- 
mately to terminate in what is now 


Alaska. They reached the shores of 
the Pacific on Okhotsk Sea and 
founded Okhotsk in 1638. <A _ half 


century later, the peninsula of Kam- 
chatka was discovered and explored 
to some extent. 


The natives of Kamchatka had no 
knowledge of America and, as a re- 
sult, the Russians were left to learn 
of the “bolshaia zemlia,” or “great 
land.” from other sources. There 
were many indications that land lay 
at no great distance to the east- 
ward. Trunks of tall fir 
well as of other trees that were not 
to be found in Siberia were from 
time to time thrown upon the shores. 
Land birds came to the coast from 
the east and again returned east- 
ward. Occasionally foreign built 
boats containing queer implements 
and weapons were borne in by the 
waves. Those scientifically minded 
individuals argued that if such were 


trees as. 


Commissioner of Education) 


the case, the sides of this wholly or 
partially ineclosed sea would be near- 
er together further north. 

Information regarding the matter 
was sought, therefore, among the 
Chuckchi, who inhabited the region 
north of the Anadir River and di- 
rectly across the Strait from Ameri- 
ca. These people knew of a great 
land to the east whose shores on a 
clear day could be seen from some 
of the near-by islands. The inhabi- 
tants of this land occasionally traded 
with the Chuckchi and at other times 
made war upon them. 

Following the receipt of this in- 
formation, varius unsuccessful at- 
tempts were made to explore more 
definitely northeast Siberia and to 
learn something about the supposed 
land to the eastward, but without 
definite results. 


Peter the Great now became inter- 
ested in what might be for him an 
American Russia. As a result of 
his enthusiasm two expeditions were 
were launched, known, because of 
their starting point, as the first 
and second Kamchatka expeditions. 
Both were under the command of 
Vitus Bering, a Danish captain in 
the Russian service. The first was 
forthe purpose of determining defin- 
itely whether or not Asia and Ameri- 
ca were separate continents. This 
expedition set forth from the Kam- 
chatka River on July 20, 1728, after 
three years in reaching this point. 
On this journey Bering discovered 
St. Lawrence Island, and_ sailed 
through the strait which bears his 
name. After proceeding far enough 


to satisfy himself that the coast of 
Asia turned definitely to the west- 
ward and that America and Asia 
were not united, he returned to 
Kamchatka. 

The second Kamchatka expedition 
started from Russia in February, 
1733, and had as its objective the 
mainland of the American continent. 
Due to many delays, however, the 
expedition was not finally launched 
upon the last leg of the journey un- 
til the two vessels St. Peter and St. 
Paul, under command of Bering and 
Alexei Chirikof, respectively, Set 
sail from Avatcha Bay, Kamchatka, 
on June 4, 1741. On this expedition, 
from which Bering never returned, 
several points along the Aleutian 
Islands were touched. 


Bering himself sailed eastward to 
Cape St. Elias, from which point Mt. 
Elias was sighted on July 16, both 
so called by Bering from tha day on 
which the discovery was made. Chir- 
ikof undertook still another expe- 
dition in the summer of 1742, but 
because of unfavorable weather con- 
ditions returned again to Kamchatka 
after reaching Attu Island. 


These voyages of Bering and Chir- 
ikof furnished the principal grounds 
on which Russia based her claim to 
what is now Alaska. The bales of 
sea-otters, land-otters and foxes of 
various kinds brought back by these 
expeditions aroused the avarice of 
Russian and Siberian traders, and 
the next half century witnessed a 
number of expeditions, both large 


and small, mainly launched for 
gain, but incidentally resulting in 
the exploration of a considerable 


portion of the southern coast line 
from Attu Island to Prince William 
Sound. Real colonization work, how- 
ever, was not undertaken until 1783, 
when Gregor Ivanovich Shelikof, “the 
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father and founder of Russian colon- 
ies in America,” established a set- 
tlement on Kodiak Island. 


The land thus discovered and in 
which colonization work had begun 
was much greater in extent and was 
far richer in resources than any of 
those who then sat in state at St. 
Petersburg realized. The lapse of 
a century and a half has not re- 
sulted in any clearer conception of 
conditions on the part of many who 
are responsible for its development 
and progress, the only difference 
being that the seat of government 
has been removed from St. Peters- 
burg to Washington. The country 
discovered comprised an area of 
approximately 600,000 square miles, 
one-fifth the size of the United 
States, and extending 1,400 miles in 
a north and south line and 2,500 


miles from east to west. Its coast 
line measures 25,000 miles, this be- 
ing considerably greater than the 


combined Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
line of the United States. The cli- 
mate ranges all the way from tem- 
perate to frigid. Waters were un- 
charted. Storms were prevalent in 
many parts of the coast region ex- 
cept during the summer months. The 
native population was widely scat- 
tered and uncivilized. The seat of 
government of Russia was 10,000 
miles from the local capitol, which 
was established at Sitka. The vast 
Siberian wastes intervened. Under 
such conditions, the work accom- 
plished by the Russians is nothing 
short of marvelous and is in strik- 
ing contrast to the first quarter 
century of American control. 


Previous to the coming of the Rus- 
sians, we may conjecture only con- 
cerning education in Alaska. That 
there was more or less attention 
given to this subject, as it the cas¢ 
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With all aboriginal peoples, is doubt- 
less true. The accumulated knowl- 
edge of the race affecting such mat- 
ters as its traditional glory, the pro- 
visiori of food and shelter, the prac- 
tice of the native arts and the ob- 
servance of laws and customs re- 
garding marriage, religion and the 
general conduct of the individual in 
his rélation td society as a whole 
were,without doubt, transmitted from 
one generation to another by means 
of an informal and yét more or legs 
definite system of education. . 


Russian Eduéation 

AS a result of the temporary set- 
tlements foutided by the pioneer fur 
traders and explorers on the Aleu- 
tian Islands and the relations exist- 
ing between them and the native 
population, the number of children 
of mixed blood gradually increased 
until the need for formal education 
became apparent. Consequently, 
Shelikoff established the first school 
in Alaska at Three Saints (Kodiak) 
in 1785, and “himself instructed the 
children in his own language, in 
arithmetic and the precepts of Chris- 
tianity.” (History of Alaska, Ban- 
croft, Page 706.) 

There is no record as to the 
length of time this school was in 
operation although, it probably was 
in session intermittenly until the 
death of Shelikof, which occurred in 
1795. It was reopened for a short 
term on June 19, 1796, by Father 
Juvenal, who, on the first day, re- 
ported an attendance of eleven boys 
and several grown men. Other schol- 
ars were enrolled from day to day 
and there was every evidence that 
the school would be a decided suc- 
cess when its life was cut short 
through the transfer of Juvenal to 
Tliamna station on the order of the 
Bishop of Irkutsk. 


The work of Juvenal, mentioned 
above, and that of Father German, 
who at about this time opened a 
school for girls at Pavlovsk, marked 
the beginning of the educational ac- 
tivities of the Graeco-Russian Church, 
which terminated only with the clos- 
ing of the two orphanages for boys 
at Sitka atid Unalaska in 1911, and 
of the girls’ boarding school at Ko- 
diak in 1916. 

The other agency which was re- 
sponsible for the conduct of educa- 
tion in Russian America was tue 
Russian-American Company, which 
was organized under imperial char- 
ter in 1799 and became _ Russia’s 
agent for the government of the 
province. By the terms of its char- 
ter, the company was required to 
establish schools in connection with 
its trading posts. Such schools 
wete usually under the supervision 
of the local trader or agent and 
were open to children of both sexes. 


The educational activities of both 
the Church and the Company were 
so closely blended, as to be difficult 
of separate treatment, especially in 
view of the limited information avail- 
able. Neither ever made any real 
attempt to bring: education to the 
masses of the people except in iso- 
lated cases. The Church schools 
were maintained principally for the 
children of the clergy and as a 
means of preparing a few Creoles 
(children with native mothers and 
Russian fathers) for the priesthood 


or as lay readers for the missions 
where no regular priest was sta- 
tioned. . 

The Russian-American Company, 
while apparently complying fully 


with the requirements of its char- 
ter, arranged all educational facili- 
ties offered to the natives of Alaska 
with the sole object of benefitting 


itself rather than that of educating 
the people. Graduates from some of 
the more advanced courses were re- 
quired to remain in the service of 
the company for a period of fifteen 
years after completing the course 
of instruction. In view of the vast 
expanse of Siberian waste and the 
stretch of tempestuous sea which 
separated the company from. the 
home base of supplies, it was not 
remarkable that an effort was made 
to serve its own interests and prc- 
vide employes who ‘were not only fa- 
miliar with the country, but also 
bound to it by ties of home and 
family. 

Many competent clerks, copyists, 
bookkeepers, shipbuilders and navi- 
gators were trained in these com- 
pany schools, the most notable of 
which was located at Sitka and was 
known as the Colonial Academy. 
Creole girls were also trained to be 
housekeepers and frequently mar- 
ried the minor employes, which 
bound them more closely, not only to 
the country, but to the company. 

Some years previous to the trans- 
fer of what is now Alaska to the 
United States, the Russian-American 
Company discontinued its schools, as 
a result of increasing expenses and 
diminishing income. 

It is not to be expected that the 
progress of education in Russian 
America would be at all rapid. The 
early traders and colonists, and for 
that matter, many of the representa- 
tives of the Graeco-Russian church, 
were in the country not for the pur- 
pose of giving to it, but that they 
might take from it. For at least half 
a century after the Russian occtupa- 
tion, educational matters were but 
little more advanced than in the days 
of Shelikof and Juvenal. 


In 1805, Nikolai Rezanof established 
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a school at Saint Paul Island. A girts’ 
school was also opened at this set- 
tlement. Both, however, were shor* 
lived. A f2w years later Alexander 
Baranof opened a school at Sitka, but 
very indifferent work was accom- 
plished until in 1833, when Etholin 
took charge of it and somewhat im- 
proved its condition. Of those who 
left this school in 1837, Captain 
Golovnin records that four became 
sailors, four clerks, five mechanics, 
and three aprentices on board ship. 
A very successful school was also es- 
tablished at Unalaska in 1825 by 
Veniaminoff. In 1860, this school en- 
rolled 93 pupils of both sexes. 


Sitka, however, was the center of 
education in what is now Alaska dur- 
ing the period of Russian occupation. 
For some time previous to the transfer 
of the Territory to the United States, 
five schools were in session. Two 
were elementary schools conducted 
for the benefit of the children of the 
minor employes of the Russian-Ameri- 
can Company, one was a school for 
the children of the officials of the 
company, one was a boarding school 
for girls maintianed by the Colonial 
government, and one was a theologi- 
cal seminary. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the 
educational work of the Graeco-Rus- 
sian church after the transfer, may 
be obtained from the réports of the 
governors of Alaska. Governor A. P. 
Swineford, in his report to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior for the year of 
1887, reported as many Russian 
schools as during the Russian regime. 
At this time, seventeen schools, eleven 
of which were taught by the clergy 
and six by secular teachers, were 
maintained by the Graeco-Russian 
church, which expended annually in 
Alaska $40,000.00 for carrying on 
church work and $29,000.00 for schools. 
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The following statement from this re- 
port is significant: “It is a notice- 
able fact, in my opinion not altogether 
creditable to us, that the despotic gov- 
ernment of Russia expends annually 
more money for the education and 
christianization of the native people of 
Alaska than does the professedly more 
free, liberal and enlightened one to 
whose care and protection they were 
transferred twenty years ago.” 
Governor Lyman E. Knapp in 1890, 
twenty-three years after the transfer 
of Alaska to the United States, re- 
ported that the same number of 


schools were maintained by the 
church, namely, seventeen. Governor 
James Sheakley in 1894 reported but 
six Church schools. However, his re- 
port for 1896 shows that this number 
had been increased by two. 

From this time, schools were discon- 
tinued until the close of the girls’ 
boarding school in Kodiak in 1916, 
terminating after a period of one hun- 
dred thirty-one years, the educational 
activities of the Russian government 
in Alaska.—The Pathfinder of Alaska, 


September, 1922. 


Alaska Esquimaux Fortunate 


A Ietter from William A. Thomas, 
the noted Alaskan lecturer, brings the 
news that the Esquimaux of the Point 
Hope region, on the Arctic coast of 
Alaska, have been fortunate enough 
to secure a winter’s supply of food. 
Mr. Thomas says: 

“At the present writing (the middle 
of September), no mail from the 
Church’s farthest north mission, on 
Point Hope, has been received, but 
news of great interest has come 
through Nome from a fur-buyer of 
Kotzebue, who talked to Tigara Es- 
quimaux and learned that thirteen 
whales had been killed by them last 
spring. These Esquimaux had come 
down the coast in their sailing 
oomiaks as soon as the summer move- 
ments of the ice permitted, to barter 
with the big stores of the Kikitaruk 
country. 

“St. Thomas’ Mission at Tigara, on 
Point Hope, is not only the farthest 
northern outpost of the Church, but it 
is the first in point of time among the 
Arctic Esquimaux, having been es- 
tablished in 1890. During the thirty- 


two years of its life it has been under 
the charge of but three men; Dr. 
John B. Driggs, the Rev. A. R. Hoare, 
and the Rev. Wm. A. Thomas (at pres- 
ent on furlough, having been relieved 
for the year by the Rev. F. W. Good- 
mau, of Trinity Parish, New York). 
Both Dr. Driggs and Mr. Hoare re- 
mained among the people of the north, 
whom they served so faithfully, until 
the Great Master called them, and by 
their own wishes, their bodies remain 
in the land they loved. 

“The Church and school, as well as 
the medical work, have gone forward 
steadily. From an attitude of semi- 
hostility, the people have advanced 
to a state of real love and devotion to 
the mission, and all for which it 
stands. There have been times when 
emergencies have demanded services 
of the people which have cost them 
no small amount of labor and sacri- 
fice, and at such times they have more 
than justified the trust put upon them. 
In the severe winter of 1920-21, when 
the annual shipment af coal from 
Seattle had failed to reach Point Hope, 


the people, in order to conserve what 
eoal there was for the school, car- 
ried each Sunday sticks of wood for 
the Church stoves, which wood had 
been taken from their own meagre 
supplies gathered for miles up and 
down the beach. During this winter 
the Point Hope school was the only 
one on the Arctic coast that did not 
suffer discontinuance of its sessions 
because of lack of fuel. 

“The news of the whaling success 
means that the people served by our 
Mission will have plenty of meat and 
‘muk-tuk’ throughout the fall and part 
of the coming winter. In summer, 
the food supply consists chiefly of 
ducks, geese, fish, and reindeer meat, 
enabling the saving of the ‘muktuk’ 
until fall. This latter is the skin of 
the whale which sometimes grows to 
a thickness of several inches, and is 
highly prized as a ‘special’ dish. 

“Time was when a whale meant also 
a thousand dollars or more in return 


for the “bone” or baleen, but the pres- 
ent market is so low that practically 
nothing is paid for any but the longest 
and finest bone. This brings fifty 
cents a pound and once brought six 
dollars. The largest killing of the 
past five years was seven whales in 
the spring of 1917; then followed four 
years with only two or three small 
ones each season. Thirteen is splen- 
did, even though some of them may 
have been quite small. When one 
stops to consider the primitive meth- 
ods employed in the killing of these 
monsters, the dangers and extreme 
hardships involved, it seems most nat- 
ural that surpriss, pleasure, and ad- 
miration should follow the receipt of 
such tidings. The Esquimo uses his 


small skin boat, hand and shoulder 
weapons, homemade floats of inflated 
sealskins and, thus equipped, takes 
the largest of living animals.”-——Living 
Church, September 30. 


Bishop Rowe Foundation Fund 
Presented 


(By the Rev. John Doherty Rice.) 


SLniatien 2 Chighe hour.’ 

Thousands of people in the Audi- 
torium awaited, breathlessly, Bish- 
op Rowe’s first words of acknowl- 
edgment when a certified check for 
$71,500, representing the Bishop 
Rowe Foundation Fund, was handed 
to him by Bishop Nichols, of Cali- 
fornia. All this happend at the sec- 
ond Missionary mass meeting held 
the evening of Thursday, September 
14th. 

“This is a high hour,’ said the 
Bishop. “I am rejoiced that so many 


members of the Church are here 
to unite with me in the spirit of 
such a time. ‘It is impossible for 
me to express the deep gratitude 
that I feel—first, to Bishop Sumner, 
Mr. Stephen T. Baker, and Mrs. 
John Markoe; and I appreciate more 
than words can express this token 
of the interest, sympathy, and confi- 
dence of my friends in our beloved 
Church. What ever success has 
been achieved in the work in Alaska 
during the last twenty-six years is 
due to the interest taken, the sym- 
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pathy shown, and the help received 
from the bishops, clergy, and the 
dear children of the Sunday Schools. 

“It is easy to do God’s work, when 
you realize that the interest of 
friends, far and near, is joined with 
your own. Had it not been for such 
a realization at times when the 
work was heavy and the trails were 
difficuit, the work itself would have 
succumbed. Nothing can baffle the 
work of God but despair, and you 
kept me from it. And Ido not forget 


the Board of Missions, and my be- 
loved friend, Dr. Wood, who never 
failed to stand fast and support 


every reasonable demand. When the 
leadership in Alaska passes. into 
other hands, this Fund will remain 
for extending the work of the King- 
dom of that country.” 

In presenting the Fund to Bishop 
Rowe, Bishop Nichols said: “My 
dear Bishop Rowe: Some of us re- 
member that at the General Conven- 
tion of 1895 Alaska was a conten- 
tion. In 1922, Alaska is an inspira- 
tion. Under God, as its first Bishop, 
your personality, and pluck, and try- 
out of Apostolic campaigning as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ, have, 
with your body of devoted workers, 
made Alaska an even more unex- 
pected asset for ideals for Church 
service than its diplomatic acqui- 
sition has been in the surprise of its 
natural resources to the nation. 

“That bracelet of nuggets given 
you in the early years of your epis- 
copate by the gamblers of the Klon- 
dike, in whose pestilence of scurvy 
your medical skill enabled you to 
minister; that Roman Catholic Vicar 
General, whom, as a fellow passen- 
ser on shipboard, your nursing car- 
ried through the crisis of his ill- 
ness; that citizen whom you rescued 
from drowning underneath the up- 


turned boat; they, as sample _ illus- 
trations of your record, outside of 
your stalwart career as a _ Bishop, 
are identifications of the heroisms 
of peace; and was there ever a time 
when post-war sentiment needed 
more the rectification of that senti- 
ment of Milton’s, ‘Peace hath her 
victories, no less renowned than 
war’? 

“And would that we could make it 
as outstanding, from your own more 
than a quarter of a century of its 
Si.ext splendor, as in Alaska’s Mc- 
Kinley peak, that your heroisms of 
peace have been heroisms in the 
vocation of the ministry of Jesus 
Christ. We are sometimes told that 
the lack of a distinct appeal to the 
chivalric spirit of youth is one 
cause why the call to the ministry 
fails in carrying powers. With all 
the emphasis possible, I would stress 
this feautre of your episcopate, as a 
most timely suggestion at this time. 
With all your being, you ‘took the 
dare’ of Alaska. Signal on your 
staff have been those who have done 
the same. The ministry there has 
offered to you and to them a chal- 
lerged, as the mountain climbing of 
Denali challenged Archdeacon Stuck. 
Denali, I belive, means ‘Big Chief.’ 
Your example and heroism, as ofa true 
chieftain, we could wish might ‘give 
the dare’ to our American young 
men and young women, and flout the 
impression that the ministry has let- 
tle or no challenge to mettle their 
highest courage. Why should not 
our best and finest abundantly offer 
themselves and their means to Alas- 
ka, and to you on the Pacific, as 
they do to Labrador and Dr. Gren- 
fell on the Atlantic? How vitally such 
a Bishop Rowe Foundation Find 
would follow a Bishop Rowe Founda- 
tion Fund. 
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‘On behalf of hosts of your friends 
and admirers, and as a spokesman 
for those who have been mainly in- 
strumental in originating and further- 
ing it, especially, among the others, 
the Very Rev. Dean Christian, the 
Bishop of Oregon, Mr. Stephen T. 
Baker, and Mrs. John Markoe, it is 
my privilege to present to you this 
certificate of Seventy-One Thousand, 
and Five Hundred Dollars, covering 
the present amount of the Bishop 
Rowe Foundation Fund.” 

Mr. Baker, the treasurer of the 
Fund, explained how the idea of 
raising it had originated with Dean 
Christian, then of the Cathedral at 
Juneau. The contributions, he said, 
were distinguished by their number 
rather than by large outstanding 
amounts. Upwards of sixteen hun- 
dred contributions had been received, 
representing at least ten times that 
number of givers, from congregations, 
Sunday Schools and Church Societies, 
while the largest individual subscrip- 
tion was $5,000 from which the gifts 
rapidly trailed off into the hundreds 
and downwards. He mentioned a 
gift from St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, 
for $120, being the Easter offering 
of the girls and teachers, Also, an 
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e of the Old Ladies’ Home in 
Detroit had sent a check for $2. And 
that very evening, almost at the last 
moment, the phone rang and some- 
one asked if it was too late to give 
to the Fund. The expense attached 
to th eraising of this great Fund was 
only $143.15. 

Bishop Francis, who  pres‘ded, 
quoted a common saying that Alaska 
was a land of dogs, dirt, desolation, 
and tinned milk, and remarked: 
“Bishop ROwe made friends with the 
dogs, disregarded the dirt, laughed 
at the desolation, and drank the 
tinned milk.” 

The program at this second Mis- 
sionary mass méeeting was also 
shared by three missionary bishops, 
Bishop Mosher, of the Philippines, 
Bishop Quin, Bishop Coadjutor of 
Texas and Bishop Kinsolving of 
Southern Brazil. Each of them had 
a worth-while message from. the 
fields and areas which they repre- 
sented. In fact, they aroused new 
admiration for the missionary bish- 
ops and their work, and for the alac- 
rity with which they have been 
stepping up to the firing line, send- 
ing forth volleys of inspiration for 
God’s work throughout the world. 
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The First Cruise of Pelican No. II. 


By John 


Bishop Rowe’s trip in the interior 
of Alaska this year has been most 
interesting. Upon arriving at Ne- 
han, in the latter part of May, he 
found that there was danger that the 


annual supply of food, etc., would 
not be delivered to the Allakaket 
Mission, due to the lack of the 


usual transportation by boat. Boat 
travel on the Yukon and its tributar- 
ies has been practically discontinued 


Fredson 


since the new government rairoad hag 
been built into the interior. ‘This ne- 
cessitated the building of a new 
boat which would carry supplies to 
the several mission stations in the 
interior from Nenana, a convenient 
distribution point. 

In place of the Pelican, on which 
the late Venerable Hudson Stuck 
for so many years travelled the wat- 
ers of the interior Alaska and which 
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is now out of commission, the, Bishop 
built a new boat which he ,named 
kFelican No? II. In just a little over 
a month ,by the aid of two of his 
school boys, the boat was built with 
an engine installed. A scow, which 
was used especially for freight, was 
aiso built. The boat is 32 feet long 
with eight foot beam, while the scow 
is a bit smaller. 

On July 6th Pelican No. II. left 
Nenana bound for St. Johns, in the 
wildnerness, with a trained nurse and 
freight for that Mission. The contin- 
uous daylight made travel possible at 
all hours. Since the Bishop is well 
acquainted with the Alakan rivers, 
together with the experiences of nis 


tow companions, the boat ran day 
and night. Nineteen hours down tha 
swift muddy Tanana, brought the 


crew to the town of Tanana, where 
the Fourth of July celebration was 
still on. It took the boat 22 hours 
more to reach the mouth of the 
Koyukuk, where enough gasoline and 
oil was taken for the round trip to 
the Mission 450 miles up that stream. 
This distance was made in five 
days. The arrival at the Allakaket 
Mission was a most happy one, when 
Deaconess Thayer, Miss Cotchett and 
the natives gave the party a warm 
welcome. 

Sunday, the 16th, at this Mission 
was very busy. At the 11 o’clock 
service every native in the village 
was present. Upwards of 125 people 
were crowded into the little log 
chapel, where strict attention was 
given to the worship of God. Deacon- 
ess Thayer, who was in charge of 
the Miszion, had a large confirmation 
class, and there wera several to be 
baptized. The most impressive part 
of the service was the sermon. When 
the Bishop stood up to preach, two 
young men, one an Indian and the 
other an Eskimo, reverently took 


their places beside him and _ inter- 
preted into their respective tongues 
the story of the Gospel as it came 
from the lips of one whom they re- 
spected and loved. One is always im- 
pressed by the reverence showed in 
church by the natives whether they 
be isolated as this village is or lo- 
cated near some of the Alaskan 
towns. 

Due to some extra business the 
Bishop here decided to go to Anvik, 
which is about 240 miles down the 
wide Yukon from the mouth of the 
Koyukuk. Early Monday morning 
the boat left against the will of the 
devoted Missionaries and the kind 
and faithful natives. The most im- 
portant thing that happened as we 
traveled down the winding Koyukuk 
was the taking on board of the Hunt- 
ington family to be placed in school 
at Anvik. The story in connection 
with this family is rather pathetic, 
vet is shows that Alaska also has 
some boys with courage and pluck. 

In the early part of the season 
Mr. Huntington left his wife and 
three children at his trading post 
while he went to Anvik to bring 
home his two oldest daughters. The 
oldest of the three children was a 
boy about seven years of age. There 
was no one within 150 miles of the 
trading post. On his way home Mr. 
Huntington met a party with his 
younger children and was informed 
that his wife was found dead and 
that the children were living in a 
tent near the house. The lad of 
seven years had sense enough to 
move into the tent to cook and to 
take care of the other two children 
for several days after the mother’s 
death. The Bishop took the five 
children to Anvik where they are 
now quite at home. 

Sunday, the 22nd, was most pleas- 
antly spent at Anvik. The day was 
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bright and clear but not too hot. 
There, was here, as at the Allakaket, 
a confirmation class and also some 
baptisms. Dr. Chapman and his fam- 
ily, Mr. and Mrs. Bentley, and the 
children in the school were well, 
happy and contented. 

The run up stream from Anvik to 
Nenana was tiresome on account of 
the extreme high water. High water 
means slow going and the dodging 
of much drift wood. At Tanana, a 
very happy event occurred ‘when 
Derconess Mable H. Pick was mar- 
ried to Mr. John Adams by the Bish- 
op. Forty-eight hours from Tanana, 
on the third of August, the crew re- 
turred to Nenana, after four weeks 
absence. In that four weeks the 
boat covered upwards of 2,000 mles. 


On this first cruise there were a 
number of passengers. The. Rev. 
Mr. Chapman and Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
were on board from Nenana to Tan- 
ana, and Miss Hill from Nenana to 
the Allakaket. Miss Cotchett was 
carried from the Allakaket to Anvik, 
besides carrying the five children 
from the trading post to Anvik. 
These passengers were in addition 
to the regular crew of five people. 

So far the new boat has done well. 
Sha hoasts cf having pushed six 
tons up the Malumute Riffles with 
her throttle only three-quarters open. 
She draws sixteen inches of water, 
but has crawled over twelve. She 
rides the waves of the lower Yukon 
with no difficutly, and in every way 
has proved a success. 


Unmoral or Immoral! ? 


By Rev. John W. Chapman, D.D. 


There are fashions in words as 
well as in dress. In the eighties we 
had our fortes. Lately we have been 
having our metiers. In those former 
days we were interested in various 
matters. Now we are intrigued by 
them. And the goat has achieved 
undeserved distinction. 

Probably these delicate mutations 
of language are the, outward and vis- 
ible sign of an inward and spiritual 
development of the race. Webster, 
in the edition of 1887, had nothing 
about unmoral people. Victorians 
were either immoral or moral, usually 
the latter. 

Plainly, evolution is at work. The 
strange thing is, that instead of flow- 
ering among the more highly devel- 
oped peoples, as we might expect that 
it would do, its chief manifestations 
at present appear to be found in re- 


mote regions, as though it were born 
to blush unseen. 

For example. we are now assured 
that the Indians of the Yukon are 
unmoral. 


This may mean that they are like 
Benvenuto Ceéllini, who seems to have 
looked upon the infraction of any 
one of the Ten Commandments as 
a harmless pastime, hardly more rep- 
rehensible than killing flies; but on 
that supposition the evolutionary pro- 
cess ‘would have to be considered as 
retroactive, like dynamite, which 
kicks both ways, up and down. 


It cannot mean that they are like 
those men of whom Saint Paul says, 
that they had a conscience, seared 
with a hot iron, for then it would not 
have been necessary to invent a 
word to describe them. 
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Exactly where their unmorality be- 
gins is not evident. It is not all clear 
that is begins in infancy. ‘The case 
of David Morton, so far as it goes, 
would appear to indicate that it does 
not. David Morton, a Yukon Indian, 
was two years old in December of 
1921, when his reactions began to 
suggest the presence of potential 
moral quality. David’s father had 
. been out trapping. -When he returned 
David ran to meet him with an im- 
portant item of news. “Papa, while 
vou were, away mama gave us a lit- 
tle baby. He‘’s in the house. Come 
ard see him.” It was a great event, 
to be considered from many. angles; 
and it must be acknowledged that 
David did it justice. That evening he 
came to his father with a clear cut 
decision. “Papa, I want to sleep with 
Little brother can have the 
milk now.” 

So his privileges were relinauished, 
apparently with no greater difficulty 
than some moral agents experience in 
quitting tobacco, which sometimes re- 
fortitude, while Saint Peter 
ranks brotherly kindness next to the 
supreme Christian virtue of charity. 

This, however, was the virtue of an 
individual. Collective qualities af- 
ford a more reliable bas’s for making 
the deductions of which we are in 
need et present. The virtues of a 
community have a different kind of 
interest from those of any one of its 
members. ‘Temperance, for example, 
in the commonly accepted meaning of 
the term, may be a social as well as 
an individual virtue. If all Christians 
were to abide by the sole decision 
of the nation and were to regard the 


you. 


auires 


provisions of the Volstead act as 
binding themselves individually and 
collectively, they might then hope 


to convince some who do not profess 
to be Christians that they are good 
sports and truly moral in their deci- 
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sions. Until they do this, is it quite 
fair to label as unmoral those Indian 
communities on the Yukon that for 
many years have been so free from 
the usual distressing, and to tell the 
truth, rather disgusting manifesta- 
tions of intemperance that an Indian 
child brought up in one of these com- 
munities knows how a drunken man 
acts only by hearsay? 

Might it not be possible, even, to 
throw the mantle of charity over 
those, other Indian communities who 
know all the seductions of “white 
mule,’ and call them immoral rather 
than unmoral? It would at least dig- 
nify them by clothing them ‘with the 
mantel of responsibility. 

Immoral they may have been, but 
unless they had possessed a sense of 
responsibility they would never have 
aceepted the institution of Christian 
marriage as part of their social sys- 
tem, discarding polygamy and the 
system of loose relationships that pre- 
vailed thirty years ago, and have ac- 
quired a status such that the propor- 
tion of divorces to marriages among 
them is probably far less than the 
averegze among the communities of 
the United States. An Indian child 
was genuinely shocked and grieved 
when she learned that her heroine, a 
movie star. was taking steps to se- 
cure a divorce. ‘The incident is sig- 
nificant. 

It is something of a test of the 
possession of a moral sense, when a 
person reacts favorably to the as- 
sumption that he has it. In one of 
the okscure Shageluk villages, so typ- 
ically “unmoral” that it was pro- 
reurnced to be hopeless by a group of 
religious experts, the idea of the bind-’ 
ine nature of a contract somehow 
took hold of the imagination of a 
few young men. This was probably 
owing in large, part to the influence 
of a government schoolteacher who 
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was looking for apprentices for the 
reindeer industry. Previously, the 
attempt to enlist Indians in this en- 
terprise had met with no success. 
This man was successful. He may 
have been an_ extraordinary man. 
Probably he was an extraordinary man. 
He taught school himself instead of 
delegating the job to others; was an 
early riser, left the fur industry to 
the traders and abhorred graft in all 
its forms. He dealt justly with the 
natives and secured*their entire re- 
spect. He took a deep personal in- 
terest in the welfare of the people, 
looked after the sanitation of the 
village and ministered to the sick in 
every way open to him. The object 
of his superiors in the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in sending him to this un- 
promising place was to make a final 
effort to interest the Indian element 
in the reindeer industry, which had 
proved so helpful to the Eskimo. In 
all his efforts: he was strongly sup- 
ported by a wife whose ideals were 
the same as those of her husband. 

When the herd of reindeer arrived 
from the coast country of the lower 
Yukon, he gave his personal attention 
to the training of the apprentices and 
to every detail of the oversight of the 
herd. His untimely death within a 
few months was probably owing to 
unusual exertion and exposure in the 
prosecution of his duties. The name 
of Walter E. Cochran is still held in 
veneration by the natives. 

During Mr. Cochran’s life it was 
difficult to get enough skilled help 
for the conduct of the herd. At best 
the herders were themselves hardly 
more than apprentices. For a year 
after his death the herd was in the 
hands of imperfectly trained appren- 
tices and raw Indian boys. Since 
then the industry has never had the 
benefit of the oversight of agents 
whose training has been such as to 


give them special qualifications for 
the work, although for two years its 
interests appear to have been faith- 
fully looked after. It is now an In- 
dian who has shown more than ordi- 
nary interest and ability. What it 
might have been under skilled man- 
agement it is impossible to say. It 
is interesting to know that under 
such adverse circumstances, and with 
so much depending upon the Indian 
avprentices, it has more than held 
its own and by all accounts is paying 
its way. Several small herds, off: 
shoots from the main herd, have 
been acquired by different individ- 
vals. One of these numbers about 
thirty deer. The grand total of the 
herd is a little over five hundred. In- 
terest in the industry is on the in- 
crease among the natives and its ben- 
efits are generally recognized. 

The significant thing, for our pres- 
ent puropse, is that this has taken 
place in a community that was as 
much a by-word as Nazareth. An- 
other significant thing is, that the 
natives of this despised community 
are now making comparisons as to 
the quality of the various agents who 
have been sent to them. And final- 
ly, that these comparisons are based 
upon moral qualities. 

Mr. Darwin, who had a_ profound 
respect for the English language, de- 
fined a moral being as “one who is 
capable of comparing his past and 
future actions or motives and of ap- 
proving or disapproving of them.” 

Then, taking a bold plunge into the 
troubled waters of speculation, but 
clinging to the life preserver of care- 
ful expression, he continues: “We 
have no reason to suppose that any of 
the lower animals have this capacity, 
therefore when a monkey faces dan- 
ger to rescue its comrades, or takes 
charge of an orphan monkey, we do 
not call its conduct moral. But in 
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luce case of Man, Who aione can with 
certainty be ranked as a moral being, 
actions of a certain class are called 
moral, whether performed deliberate- 
ly after a struggle with opposing mo- 
tives, or from the effects of slowly 
gained habit, or impulsively through 
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instinct.” 

It is, perhaps, a fair inference that 
Mr. Darwin would have objected to 
being called unmoral, as denying him 
the regal power of reflection upon 
the character of his own actions. 


Travels 550 Miles 


to Save Alaskan 


“\r. John B. Bentley, of Christ 
Church Mission, Anvik, Alaska, sends 
the following account: 

Anvik, Alaska, June 17.—Two weeks 
ago a man was brought here badly 
shot through the arm. He had been 
hunting geese ina boatand pulled his 
gun towards himself, when it went off, 
the entire charge passing through the 
left arm, shattering the bone and tear- 
ing along the flesh. But the larger 
arteries were not cut. His partner 
got him to a cabin, boiled water, 
dressed the wound, tied it up in cloths 
which he had boiled, and started for 
Anvik for help. He was 550 miles up 
the Inoko River. He had nothing but 
a small rowboat. He placed his part- 
ner in the bottom on a pallet, stretched 
a canvas over him to keep off the sun 
and rain, then began his 550-mile trip 
down the stream. He rowed until he 
was exhausted, then went ashore, 
mad2 tea, boiled water, dressed the 
wound and started again. After over 
200 miles of this he found a native boy 
and pressed him into service. . From 
that time on he said it was “easy.” 
They took turns rowing, the sick man 
never complaining. He ate nothing. 


They reached here at 2 A. M., on 
Saturday. As soon as we saw the 
wound we knew he must be taken to 


a physician. A cot was fixed up in the 
stern of the mission boat, and we 
started upstream at 8 o’cvlock for 
Nulato, the nearest point where a 
physician lives. That is 200 milss 
high water. Three times we stopped 
going upstream, against a very swift 
current and enough to get clear water 
from melting snow high in the gulches 
along the river. We arrived in Nulato 
after a steady run of forty-three 
hours, with no sleep for anyone. 


The physician said he thought he 
might save the arm; at least the man © 
life was safe. It was ten days sinc2 
he was shot; with no food and little 
sleep, ha was still smiling and nev<er 
complained. His partner had wor” 
himself out to save his friend. The 
wounded man will live because he had 
lived a clean life, with no drink, no 
tobacco, and had been out in th? 
open for years. His blood was in 
splendid shape. 


Does it not help our faith to see 
how God raised up a friend to care 
for him? To b2 struck helpless in the 
wilderness 750 miles from a physician, 
and then see how God moves other 
men to care for him and get him to a 
place, where help can be given is 
enough to strengthen any man’s faith 
in God. 
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ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, Anchorage 
The following are extracts from a 
letter from Rev. B. Landsdowne.—i2d. 
Anchorage, Alaska, 

Oct. 7a, LoZ2. 

The inclosed typewritten article is 
by Mr. Harry Seller. He came to me 
a few weeks ago and asked if we 
would permit the Russian priest from 
Kenai, Rev. Paul Shadura to hold ser- 
vices in All Saints’... We were delight- 
ed to grant the request and our church 
was used all day Saturday and early 


Sunday morning by Father Shadura- 


and his congregation of about forty 
natives. Children were baptized, and 
‘mas3 was said, Candles sold and in- 
cens>» burned.. Father Shadura left 
one of his daughters here to attend 
High School. and last Sunday she 
came to our Sunday school. There is 
a native who can seve as a reader 
and Mrs. Seller is a native, educated 
by Sheldon Jackson. -She has had 
experience as a teacher and has of- 
fered to teach the native children sew- 
ing, etc. It looks very promising. 

At our morning service the attend- 
ance is a little better than in the past. 
It now runs in the thirties instead of 
twenties. After the service on Sun- 
day one of our men said to me, “Mr. 
Landsdowne, something unprecedented 
happened today.” With some curios- 
ity I asked, “What was it?’ He re- 
plied, “We had ten men in church.” 
That was rather good as I can remem- 
ber a sarvice back in Rhode Island 
when: there was not.one man except 
the minister. 

Sunday afternoons we have a ser- 
vice in the town jail. Usually things 
go along quietly, but one day my talk 


was cut short by the keeper ushering 
in upon us a man somewhat intoxicat- 
ed, who attracted so much attention 
that the only thing we could do was 
to sing some hymns. 

- Once a month we go to Seward for 
services. Last month about a half 
hour before time for service a wind 
and snow storm hit the town and al- 
most blew me out to sea. We couldn’t 
light a fire to heat the church, so the 
Six brave persons who ventured out 
shivered through to the end. 

One thing we tried here that 
brought good results. The three 
churches of town (Roman Catholic, 
Presbyterian and ours) agreed upon 
an advertisement which was put in 
the local paper—a joint appeal from 
the churches, as follows: 

HAVE YOU LOST IT? 
The Habit of Church Going— 
Why Not Start Again? ete. 

Donald Fairman who is playing 
organ for us until our organist re- 
turns, was telling me that you have 
a good organ (much beter than the 
one we have here), which you have 
discarded. If so, how much do you 
want for it and about how much do 
you think it would cost us to get it 
here? 

We also need a carpet runner for 
center aisle of our church, something 
in red. Nothing in town suitable. 
Where could we get this? 


FAIRBANKS 
Alaska Missionaries Arrive 
FAIRBANKS, Alaska, July 10.— 
Two new members of the Alaskan 
Mission staff arrived here last week, 
en route to their posts. Dr. Earnest 
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A. Cook is here to take his territor- 
ial medical examination, preparatory 
to going to Fort Yukon to relieve Dr. 
Burke, who wiil come to the states 
on furlough. The Rev. Henry H. 
Chapman is here en route to Anvik, 
where he will relieve his father, the 
Rev. Dr. Chapman, who will also go 
to the States on furlough in August. 

Their presence in Fairbanks is an 
indication of the changed conditions 
brought about by the Government 
Railroad; one goes to the upper end 
cf the American Yukon, the other to 
the lower end. In years past they 
wouid have taken different steam- 
boats from Seattle, and spent sev- 
eral weeks more time in getting to 
their posts. 

ma BUT fia 


NENANA 


NENANA, Alaska, June 15—Bishop 
Rowe is making a protracted stay at 
Nenana, after a journey along the 
Southern Coast of Alaska. At An- 
chorage he confirmed a class pre- 
sented by the missionary in charge. 
At Nenana, with the aid of Arthur 
Wright and Johnnie Fredson, two 
young men who were tra.ned in the 
mission school, he is now building 
the Pelican II., which will be a work 
boat, larger than the old Pelican. It 
is intended to use her to pack sup- 
plics to the mission stations from the 
railroad terminus at Nenana. Thus 
Allakaket, Tanana, and possibly Ta- 
nana Crossing can be reached. The 
Bishop intends to build a barge also, 
to push ahead of the new Pelican II. 

After this is done, the Bishop 
intends to start the building of the 
“Annie Craig Memorial Chapel,” 
which is to be in memory of the 
sainted martyr of Nenana, who died 
at her post. Building has been held 
up for several years to await devel- 
opments, and final decision as to the 


advisability of moving the ‘whole 
mission to some other point. The 
Bishop expresses the desire ta build 
a new school building as a memorial 
to the Rev. Charles Eugene Betti- 
cher, whose work is largely respon- | 
sible for the presence of the mis- 
sion at this point. 


Tne Government Railroad is fast 
moving to completion; the great 
steel bridge which will span the Ta- 
nana passes through the mission 
property on the south side of the 
river, and the railroad on the north 
side must pass through on the old 
Indian burying ground. The Rail- 
road Commission has cleared a new 
plot for a cemetery, and all graves, 
including that of Miss Farthing, have 
been moved to the new site further 
up the hillside, and thea new site 
consecrated at a _ service held by 
Bishop Rowe, with several hundred 
Indians present. The new bridge ‘will 
be 700 feet long. 


A notable event took place here on 
June 7, the anniversary of the ascent 
of Denali (Mt. McKinley) by the 
The Rev. Robert G. Tatum, one of 
party, was on that date advanced 
to the pristhood, and Arthur Wright 
ordained to the diaconate. One of the 
difficulties of ordination in Alaska is 
noted by the fact that the Rev. Mr. 
Hughes had to come in from the 
Southern Coast, from his station at 
Anchorage, for the examinations and 
ordination service. It was a beauti- 
ful service, with tha little school 
house decorated beautifully, and 
crowded with Indians, while many 
white people came from the town. 
Bishop Rowe preached the sermon. 


Arthur Wright was married in Se- 
attle on May 4 to Miss Myrtle Rose, 
who did such good work at Nenana. 
He expects to go to the Allakaket 
with Bishop Rowe, then to return to 


the Tanana, and with his wife take 
up his work at St, Timothy’s, Ta- 
nana Crossing. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, KETCHIKAN 


Rev. R. R. Jenkins, D. D. 
Priest-in-Charge 
The congregations in St. John’s 


Church kept up well during the sum- 
mer months. The attendances at the 
Sunday Schools were also very satis- 
factory. The Sunday School held an 
indoor picnic this year in the Guild 
Hall, with plenty of ice cream, cakes 
and all other good things to eat. The 
children enjoyed it so much that they 
want it repeated next year. 

Fxcellent weather has prevailed in 
Ketchikan all summer with very lit- 
tle rain, which is so unusual in this 
part of the country. 

The Church was honored this sum- 
mer ‘with a visit from the Rev. 
Charles T. Bridgeman, Assistant Sec- 
retary, Foreign Born American Divi- 
sioh. Mr. Bridgeman coming directly 
from the Church Missions House, at 
New York City, gave an added inter- 
est to his visit! He made a splendid 
impression on the good congregations 
which came to hear him, by his beau- 
tiful sermon on the “Transfiguration 
of Jesus,’ and his excellent address 
on “The Duty of the Church to the 
Immigrant.” St. John’s Church ‘will 
be glad to see and hear him again. 
His sister, Miss Katherine N. Bridge- 
man, is a nurse at the Arthur Yates 
Memorial Hospital. 

Miss Lillie Julia Ames has left for 
Fort Yukon, and will be one of the 
nurses at the hospital there. 

Miss Barlow has returned from her 
trip to Europe. Miss Edith Harper 
was in charge during her absence. 

Dr. Jenkins and Mrs. J. H. Molin- 
eux, principal of the Indian Day 
School, attended the General Conven- 
tion at Portland, Oregon. 
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Our beloved Bishop Rowe _ passed 
through here on the Alameda, on 
August 24th, on his way to the Gen- 
eral Convention. 

Mrs. Jenkins and little Edith spent 
a few days this summer at Bell Is- 
land Hot Springs and enjoyed their 
visit very much. 

Archdeacon Drane passed through 
here on his way to the interior, and 
he seemed to be much benefitted by 
his furlough in the States. 


ANVIK 
Anvik, Alaska, 
Uy Fors boos. 


We are planning to leave Anvik 
in about two weeks and to go out 
by the Dawson Route instead of by 
Cordova, principally on account of 
the character of the transportation 
between Tanana and Nenana, where 
there is no line of boats except 
mail launches with no proper provi- 
sion for passengers. Were, I alone 
I should take my chances by that 
route. 

We have just had a good visit 
from the Bishop, who arrived on the 
21st, on the Pelican No. IL, which is 
a good success. She is fitted with 
a good engine and pushes a barge 
and it is the Bishop’s plan to use 
her for service between the stations 
transporting passengers and freight. 
She is not so elegant a craft as the 
old Pelican, but she is much more 
of an asset to this field. Her service 
this year is very ereditable. From 
Nenana to Tanana she transported 
a large party, took a worker and sup- 
plies to St. John’s, on the Koyukuk 
River, and on her trip down the 
river picked up a family of children 
for Anvik and brought us Miss Cot- 
chett to substitute for Miss Bart- 
berger during the absence of the 
latter. From Anvik she takes the 
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Bishop to Tanana for service next 
Sunday; thence to Nenana for serv- 
ice the following Sunday. From Ne- 
nana she will bring supplies for An- 
vik to Tanana. Returning to Nenana 
she will take the Wrights to Tanana 
Crossing for their winter’s work— 
quite an ambitious schedule. We 
are all very much delighted over it. 

You will receive notice of Mr. 
Bentley’s ordination to the diaconate. 
Six candidates were presented here 
for confirmation. The Church was 
crowded, morning and afternoon,-and 
the Bishop preached what I thought 
was the best sermon [! ever heard 
from him on an oppresively hot 
rocm, with the perspiration stream- 
ing from his face. 

Arthur and Mrs. Wright were down, 
also Johnny Fred and Joe, from Ne- 
nana. The new boat certainly had 
a good housewarming. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOHN W. CHAPMAN. 


One more we would like to im- 
press on the minds of the readers 
of the Churchman, the situation of 
this little magazine. Our friends 
write that they enjoy reading the 
Churchman; they compliment us on 
its artistic and literary merit. But 
in spite of these favorable com- 
ments, subscriptions do not come in. 
We have tried to avoid the necessity 
of soliciting advertisements. We 
think the booklet represents a better 
appearance without them. But in 
spite of the fact that this publica- 
tion is a labor oflove,in spiteof the 
fact that there are no salaries or 
other items of expense outside of the 
printer’s bill yet it is hard to make 
both ends meet. If the magazine is 
worth a dollar a year to you, if you 
enjoy its illustrations and articles, do 
you not think it your privilege to 
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ask your friends to sub- 
If we are willing to devote 
our time and wnuatever talent we pos- 
sess to make this publication a suc- 
cess, do you not believe it only right 
that you should usa a few minutes of 
your time in getting half a dozen 
Subscriptions for us? Not for us, 
rather for yourselves and for the 
c2use Which this little magazine rep- 
resents. Think about this a minute 
and not only think about it but do 
something. 


i 


Anvik, Alaska, 

July 26, 1922. 
My dear Mr. Ziegler: 

At the request of Bishop Rowe, I 
am sending you an account of an 
ordination which took place here last 
Sunday. 

In the afternoon of the same day 
Bishop Rowe confirmed six persons, 
all natives, and two Indian babies 
were, baptized. 

Bishop Rowe came to us from 
Allakaket, wither he had gone to take 
Miss Hill to her station. On his re- 
turn trip he brought Miss Cotchett 
with him, intending to transfer her to 
Nenana, but finding us in need of a 
helper here, owing to Miss Bart- 
berger’s illness, he decided to leave 
Miss Cotchett with us for the present. 
Her nurse’s training makes her a 
valuable addition to our staff. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY H. CHAPMAN. 


CRDINATION AT ANVIK, ALASKA 

On the sixth Sunday after Trinity, 
July 23, Mr. John Boyd Bentley, of 
Hamnton. Virginia, was ordained to 
the Diaconate by the Rt. Rev. Peter 
T. Rowe, at Christ Church, Anvik, 
Alaska. The candidate was presented 
by the Rev. John W. Chapman, D. D. 
Dr. Chapman read the Litany. Holy 
Communion was celebrated by Bishop 


Rowe. The epistle was read by the 
Rev. Arthur Wright, and the Gospel 
by the newly ordained deacon. Bish- 
op Rowe preached the ordination 
sermon. 

Rev. Mr. Bentley was educated at 
the, College of William and Mary, 
where he held the Randolph scholar- 
ship. He is a veteran of the World 
War, having enlisted as a_ private, 
served for three years and reached 
the rank of captain in the Field 
Artillery. After a year of study at 
Virginia Theological Seminary, he 
was appointed by the Board of Mis- 
sions as lay assistant at Anvik, and 
proceeded to Alaska in the summer of 
1921, accompanied by Mrs. Bentley. 
He entered upon his dutie8 with en- 
thusiasm and has given most efficient 
and whole-hearted service. He will 
continue at Anvik for another year. 

Although the ordination took place 
during the fishing season, when the 
people of the community are scat- 
tered far up and down the Yukon in 


their summer camps, the service was. 


attended by a large congregation, 
most of whom were natives. This is 
the second ordination held at Anvik, 
the first having been that of the Rev. 
A. R. Hoare, in the summer of 1902. 
Petecuawet: OS vs ee es 
ST. GEORGES CHURCH, 
Cordova 

The Woman’s Guild has held two 
food sales during the past few weeks 
besides working for the forthcoming 
annual bazaar to be held November 
25th. 

St. James’ Church, Hyde Park, 
New York City, has sent their usual 
fine box of gifts to be distributed 
to the children of the Church School 
at Christmas time. Ever since Dr. 
Newton left Valdez we have been 
remembered by the children of his 
parish at Hyde Park. 

We had the pleasure of meeting 
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for just a minute or two on an early 
Sunday morning, Deaconess Sterne 
who was returning from furlough, to 
her work in the interior. We met 
Deaconess Cleaver as she _ sniiled 
through on her way to the States. 

On July 28th, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Burdette Landsdowne spent a few 
hours in Cordova on their way to 
their new charge at All Saints, An- 
chorage, to succeed the Rev. Edwin 
Hughes who has left on furlough. Re- 
turning to Nenana on the same boat 
was Miss Bessie Blacknall. 

Among others who passed through 
Cordova whom we failed to meet 
through being out of town were Rev, 
Messrs. Hughes and Tatum. 

We are glad to welcome, to St. 
George’s Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Cole 
and family, who have come from Mc: 
Carthy to make their home here. 


Extracts From a Letter From Bishop 
Rowe, While at the General 
Convention 


Sept. 27, 1922. 

I returned yesterday from the con- 
vention. It was great. The weather 
was beautiful, every day sunny and 
warm. The arrangements were per- 
fect; the hospitality beyond praise; 
the spirit and atmosphere fine. In 
my opinion it excelled any previous 
convention. The attendance was 
larger than any other, I believe. 
There was a great deal accomplished, 
though opinions may differ on the 
work done. The “Mass Meetings” 
were very good, while the “side” 
affairs were attractive. 

Alaska was very much in evidence. 
The First Bithday Thank Offering, 
triennial, given by the Church League 
Sunday School, was presented to 
Alaska and amounted to $7,000 or 
more, This was at a Mass Meeting 
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in the Auditorium on Thursday, 
September 14th... at. 3°. P; 3M., “at 
which there were 5,000 people and 
Bishop Tuttle and myself were “in 
the lime light.” Then at an all even- 
ing week-day Mass Meeting, in the 
Auditorium which was fiilled, I was 
presented with the Bishop Rowe 
Foundation Fund, a check for $71, 


000. There were five speakers, of 


15 minutes in length, and I came last 
—at the time of the presentation. 


Some think the Fund 
will go up to $75,000. 
I may have to run down to Cali- 


It was great! 


fornia in a ‘week or 
with Ritchie, who is 
“Life of Mr. 
clogged. 


so to consult 
to write the 


Hoare.” My desk is 


ooo OE -- _ 
OO 
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Representatives 


The Alaskan Churchman is represented 
by the following persons, who are au- 
thorized to receive subscriptions and 
answer inquiries. We shall be glad to 
hear from any who would be willing, as 
missionary work, to act in this capacity: 


DIOCESE. 
seed gimp ate FE. Pickens Bacon, Tryon, 


Bethlehem — Miss Fannie M. Butler, 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

California—Rev. Frank P. Church, 1217 
Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Chicago—Miss Carrie Menge, 921 E. 42 
Place, Chicago. 

Connecticut—Mr.. Rowland M. Beach, 16 
France St., Norwalk, Conn. 

Cuba—Miss R. S. Harris, care Harris 
Bros. & Co., O’Reilley 104 Havana. 

Dallas—Mrs. Helen Easton, 1921 Pine St., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Delaware—Mrs..R. B. Rayner, 903 Frank- 
lin St., Wilmington, Delaware. 

Fond du Lac—Mrs. B. Talbot Rogers, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Georgia—Miss Gertrure J. Corney, 872 
Highland Road, Augusto, Ga. 

{ndianapolis—Miss M. J. Collis, 1314 First 
Ave., Evansville, Ind. 

fowa—Mrs. John Arthur, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Louisiana—Miss Gladys M. Fry, 908 Fern 
St., New Orleans. 


Long Island—Mrs. W. W. Sabine, Nyak 
vtO Fark biace, Brouklyn, New York. 

Los Angeles — Miss Marriott, 2279 29th 
Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Maryland—Mr. H. W. Atkinson, 10 
Bishop’s Road, Builford, Baltimore. 

Milwaukee—Mrs. B. Talbot Rogers, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 

Missouri—Mrs. May Scovern Hunt, Macon, 
Missouri. 

Minnesota—Mrs. B. I. Stanton, 542 Port- 
land Ave., St. Paul 

New Hampshire — Mrs. Robert 
Southworth, Little Boars Head. 

New: Jersey—Miss M. F. Jones, 137 Aber- 
deen Road, Elizabeth. 

New York—Miss Alice Wood Daley, 447 
St. Pauls Ave., Stapleton. 

North Carolina—Miss Emma J. Hall, 800 
Neriynrom St. .Charlette. INy ©: 

Oregon—Mr. John W. Lethaby, 
Ainsworth Bldg., Portland. 


ee ee Ann Booth, Haver- 
ford. 


Alex. 


10-11 


Rhode Island—Miss Winslow Upton, 30 


Forest St., Providence. 
Southern Ohio—Mrs. W. K. Schoepf, 622 
Oak St., Cincinnati. 
Spokane—Miss P. E. Tallman, South 1112 
Ivory. St., Spokane, Wash. 
Washington—Mrs. F. C. Cox, 2628 Wood- 
ley Place, Washington, D. C. 
Western New York—Miss M.-H. Buisch, 
256 Warwick Ave., Rochester. 


Standing Notices 


MAIL—AIl Alaskan postoffices, with 
the exception of a few of the most dis- 
tant, receive unlimited quantities of all 
ciasses of mail in the Summer. 

In the Winter, this same rule applies to 
all Coast towns as far North as Anchor- 
age. Other places, such as St. Michael, 
Nome, etc., are frozen in and therefore 
have to depend upon the land trails for 
their mail. 

All points in the Interior receive 
some mail in the Winter, according to 


the particular contract. But, in all cases, 


first class mail is given preference over 
all other classes. Magazines and news- 
papers come next. Packages are never 
carried unless all other classes, combined, 
fail to bring up the total to the weight 
required. Those points which are fairly 
aoecessible receive at least a weekly mail. 
The Allakaket receives a monthly mail, 
and Fort Yukon has a _ twice-a-month 
service. Point FElope receives several 
moils during the Winter, via Nome, 
which has a weekly service. 


Anvik re- - 


ceives mail but once a month, being off 
the regular trail. 


As a general rule, our advice is to mail 
any article which your postmaster will 
accept. Once in the mails, they will 
eventually reach their destinations. 


FREIGHT—AI freight should be sent 
through the Bishop’s agent in Seattle— 
Mr. A. H. Horton, 418 Mutual Life Build- 
ing—who will cheerfully furnish particu- 
lars. 


EXPRESS—There are offices of the 
Wells-Fargo Express Co. throughout 
Alaska. There is a. great difference. 
however, between the rate in Summer 
and Winter. Be sure to have this fact 
clearly in mind when you consult your 
local agent. 


NOTE—At any time we are only too 
glad to answer special queries to the best 
of our ability.. Such matters will have 
immediate attention if addressed to The . 
Alaskan Churehman, The Red Dragon, 
Cordova, Alaska. 
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BISHOP 
The Right Reverend Peter Trimble 
Rowe, D. D. (Office, 418 Mutual Life 
Building, Seattle, Washington.) 
ARCHDEACON 
Rev. Frederick B. Drane (1915), Fort 


Yukon, Alaska. 


ARCHDEACON BY APPOINTMENT 


Rev. Thomas Jenkins, 140 E. 12th St., 


Portland, Oregon. 


MISSION STATIONS 


Allakaket—(P. O. address, Allakaket, via 


Tanana. Freight address, Allakaket, 
Koyukuk River) — St. John’s-in-the- 
Wilderness :— 


Deaconess Murial A. Thayer (1921). 
Miss Lossie de Rosset Cotchett (1921). 
Anchorage—Outlying Camps, Railroad 
Work, etc.:— 
Rev. Burdette Landsdowne. 


Anvik—Christ Church Mission:— 


ete ohne BY Rantisy assistant Logan 
Miss Marguerite Bartberger. 


Miss Susan EF. Smith (1921). 


Chena—St. Paul’s Chapel: 
(See Tanana Valley Mission). 


Chena Native Village—St. Barnabas’:— 
(See Tanana Valley Mission). 


Circle City—Church of the Heavenly 
Rest (vacant). 

Cordova—st. George’s Church, Red 
Dragon Club House and Alaskan 


Churchman Scriptorium:— 
Rev. Eustace P. Ziegler (1909). 


Chitina—(Visited from Cordova). 
McCarthy— (Visited from Cordova). 
Kennecott—(Visited from Cordova). 


Douglas Island—St. Luke’s Church:— 
(Visited from Juneau). 


Eagle—St. Paul’s Mission:— 
Rev. B. W. Gaither. 


Fairbanks—St. Matthew’s Church and 
Reading Room. Camps visited: Ester 
City, Chatanika, Livengood. (Vacant). 


Fort Yukon—St. Stephen’s Mission and 
ei Trias Con Coglea Mi leae 

Miss R. N. Gunz, R. N., (1920). 

Miss Nellie W. Landon (1920). 


Ketchikan—St. John’s Church, Hospital 
and School:— 

Rev. Richard C. Jenkins, D. D. 

Miss Barlow. 

Mrs. J. H. Molineux. 

Miss Edith Harper. 

Miss Lillie Julia Ames (41921). 


Juneau—Holy Trinity Cathedral:— 


Very Rev. Charles Rice, Dean. 
Camps visited: Douglas, Thane and 
Perseverance. 


Nenana—St. Mark’s Mission (See Tanana 
Valley Mission). 
Rev. Robert G. Tatum (1921). 
Miss Alice Wright (1914). 
Miss Katherine N. Bridgeman (1921). 
Miss EK. M. Nixon (192f). 
b é 


AIALL. 
Nome—St. Mary’s Church. (Vacant). 
Point Hope (Tigara)—St. Thomas’ Mis- 


sion :— 
Miss Emilie Grunason, R. N. 
Tony Joule, Assistant Teacher. 


Salchaket—St. Luke’s Mission. 


Seward—St. Peter’s Church:— 
Visited from Anchorage. 


(Vacant). 


Sitka—St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea:— 
Rev. George EH. Howard. 


Skagway—St. Saviour’s Church:— 
Visited from Juneau. 


Stephen’s Village:— 

Miss Harriet M. Bedell. 
Tanana—St. James’ Church. (Vacant). 
Tanana Indian Village—Mission of Our 

bay 1lour:— 

Deaconess Mabel H. Pick. 

Blind Paul, Native Lay Reader. 


Tanana Crossing—St. Timothy’s Mis- 
sion:— 
Rev. Arthur Wright. 


Tanana Valiey Mission—Including Native 
Missions on the Tanana River; Nenana, 
Chena, Salchaket, and Tanana Cross- 
ing:— 

Visited from Nenana. 


Valdez—Epiphany Church and Every- 
man’s Club House:— 
Visited from Cordova. 


Wrangell—St. Philip’s Mission:— 
Reva Ha Ps .Corser. 


Missionaries on furlough in the States 
(address at the Church Missions House, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York City):— 
Miss E. J. Ridgeway. 

Deaconess Gertrude Sterne. 

Rev. W. A. Thomas. 
Mrs. W. A. Thomas. 
Rev. John W. Chapman, 
Rev. Edwin Hughes. 
Deaconess Fannie [0. Cleaver. 
Rey. Grafton Burke, M. D. 


LD: 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary to the Presiding Bishop 
and Council. 


OFFICERS OF THE MISSIONARY 
JURISDICTION OF ALASKA, 


President—Mrs. Lou Smith, Cordova. 


Vice President—Mrs. E. L. Harwood, Cor- 
dova. 


Secretary—Mrs. George Harmon, Cordova. 
Treasurer—Mrs. Fred Tracy, Cordova. 


How about sending us some subscriptions? 


Enclosed find One Dollar for one year's sub- 
scription to [he Alaskan Churchman to be sent to 
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Enclosed thind OvenDollaratammere year's sub- 
scription to [he Alaskan Churchman to be sent to 


Enclosed find One Dollar for one year’s sub- 
scription to _ [he Alaskan Churchman to be sent to 


ADDRESS 


SENT BY 


Enclosed find One Dollar for one year’s sub- 
scription to [The Alaskan Churchman to be sent to 


Enclosed find One Dollar for one year’s sub- 
scription to [he Alaskan Churchman to be sent to 
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Consult The Alaskan Churchman Scriptorium for a 
new cover design for your Diocesan or Church Paper. 
_ Our prices for original designs are reasonable. @ @ 
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Press of Cordova Daily Times 
_ Cerdova, Alaska 


